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THOUGH,  in  my  attack  on  the  Pur- 
suits OF  Literature,  I  had  intend- 
ed principally,  to  convey  my  own  thoughts, 
on  a  greater  variety  of  fubjcdts  than  any 
other  lingle  opportunity  afforded  ;  yet  my 
intention  not  being  fully  underftood,  has 
injured  the  fale  of  my  book,  and  prevented 
that  extenfive  circulation,  which  all  opinions 
deferve  relating  to  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  mankind  ;  on  this  account,  I  have  been 
induced  to  alter  my  defign,  and  leave  the 
blunders,  the  quotations,  the  egotifm,  the  im- 
pudence, and  malevolence  of  the  Purfuits  of 
Literature,  in  that  oblivion  to  which  the  pub- 
lic feems  now  to  have  configned  that  Ijook 
and  its  anonymous  author,  and  to  make  no 
further  ufe  of  him,  than  as  the  means  of 
conveying  ray  fentiments  on  many  impor- 
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tant  topics,  on  which  we  moft  completely 
and  effentiaily  differ. 

THEORETICAL  EXCELLENCE. 

"  But  with  this,  though  man  might  be 
"  happy,  he  will  not  always,  or  indeed  long 
"  be  fatisfied.  He  will  reach  at  perfedion 
"  abfolute  and  unqualified.  He  forgets,  that 
"  theoretical  perfeclion  in  government  and 
"  pra^ical  opprejjion  are  clofely  allied."  page 
26^.  The  freezing  remark  contained  In  this 
fentence,  which  tends  to  blight  all  the  live- 
Heft  energies  of  our  nature,  is  happily  con- 
tradicted by  every  teacher  of  morality,  hea- 
then and  chriftian,  who  are  all  earneft  in 
their  admonitions  to  aim  at  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  moral  excellence  j  for  though  there 
may  be  a  point  we  never  can  arrive  at,  yet 
no  poffible  progrefs  can  be  made,  without 
attempting  fomething  which  feems  to  re- 
quire the  full  extent  of  our  powers :  the 
human  faculties,  though  capable  of  great 
exertions,  (land  in  need  of  great  incentives, 
for  man  is  by  nature  indolent.  Should  the 
reader  wi(h  to  be  farther  convinced  of  the 
wifdom  and  neceflity  of  this  continual  pur- 
fuit   of  improvement,  let  hjra  confult  the 
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4th  EfTay  of  Dr  Knox,  the  Dialop;ues  of 
James  Harris,  and  the  laft  verfe  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Golpel.  PoHtical 
excellence  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  im- 
provement of  individuals,  as  an  aggregate 
fum  muft  be  compofcd  of  units :  the  bed 
form  of  government  in  theory,  can  cxift  in 
pradice  only  by  the  virtues  of  the  people: 
the  moralift  and  the  politician  have  there- 
fore a  joint  work  to  perform  ;  the  endea- 
vours of  the  one  are  ineffcdual  without  the 
^id  of  the  other  :  the  politician  prepares  the 
foil,  the  moralill  fows  the  feed,  and  aS  there 
are  different  foils,  fo  there  are  different  forms 
of  government,  fome  of  which  are  better 
adapted  than  others  to  the  culture  of  mora- 
lity ;  that  which  affords  the  feweft  tempta- 
tions to  diflionefty,  and  leaves  the  greateft 
room  for  individual  exertion,  is  the  belt  fuit- 
cd  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  mod  likely 
to  be  preferved  by  its  own  inherent  excel- 
lence. Much  has  been  faid  and  written  on 
the  difference  between  theory  and  pradice  ; 
but  the  difpute  has  hitherto  been,  like  many 
others,  a  mere  difpute  about  words,  by  mif- 
{aking  the  word  plaufible  for  true^  and  by  too 
Jiafty  a  decifion  as  to  true  and  falfc :  expe- 
A  2  riencc 
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rience  is  the  teft  of  truth,  and  In  all  things 
which  depend  on  human  agents  ;  and  what- 
ever theory  or  opinion  is  not  pradicable,  is 
not  true  :  to  fay  that  any  thing  is  true  in 
theory,  and  falfe  in  fad  is  to  fay,  that  the 
fame  thing  can  be  true  and  falfe,  which  is 
ridiculous  :  that  one  and  one  make  two,  is 
true,  becaufe  it  is  evident,  and  depends  on 
nothing  extraneous ;  that  a  government, 
purely  reprefentative,  is  the  beft  of  all  go- 
vernments, can  only  be  proved  by  expe- 
rience;  to  maintain  the  contrary,  is  to  fub- 
ftitute  opinion  for  truth,  and  to  give  that 
weight  to  the  fpeculations  of  the  mind, 
which  is  due  only  to  the  teftimony  of  fads  ; 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  to  deny  that  any 
theory  can  be  true,  till  it  has  received  the 
full  refutation  of  experience,  is  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  and 
the  general  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  both 
tend  to  reftrain  that  which  ought  to  know 
no  reftraint,  the  operation  of  intelled:  in 
the  purfuit  of  happinefs.  A  very  fhort  ex- 
perience may  prove  fome  things  to  be  true, 
while  a  fucceffion  of  ages  is  required  to 
prove  others  to  be  falfe.  Whoever  denies 
that  man  is  a  being  capable  of  focial  im* 
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provement,  muft  deny  all  the  experience 
of  paft  ages,  and  even  of  the  prcfcnt,  yet 
that  that  improvement  has  its  bounds,  is 
equally  certain  :  here  fcems  to  be  the  great 
error  of  many  political  writers,  who  have 
applied  a  term  of  unlimited  extent  to  what 
in  its  nature  muft  be  limited,  becaufe  it  is 
pofTiblc  to  conceive  more  than  it  is  pofliblc 
to  execute  :  had  they  talked  of  the  improve- 
ability  of  human  nature,  they  might  have 
met  with  fewer  opponents ;  for  that  the  world 
has  been  progreflively  improved  on  the 
whole,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  what  has 
been  advancing  (o  many  thoufand  years,  it  is 
probable  is  not  yet  complcated.  The  inven- 
tion of  man  affords  no  lurcr  means  of  pro- 
moting that  improvement,  than  the  exercifc 
of  private  judgment  in  its  utmoft  extent;  that 
right  has  frequently  been  recognifed,  but 
never  fully  enjoyed  ;  for  even  thole  who 
have  pretended  the  moft  to  refpedl  it,  have 
frequently  exercifed  a  control  over  public 
opinion,  which  control  is,  in  all  inftanccs, 
the  moft  dangerous  tyranny  to  which  man- 
kind have  ever  fubmitted  ;  becaufe  it  makes 
them  flaves  without  perceiving  it,  and  feems 
to  govern  them  by  their  own  confcnt;  and 

it 
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k  arlfes,  like  all  other  tyranny,  from  that 
paflion  which  has  committed  greater  ravages 
in  the  world,  than  all  the  reft  together,  the 
love  of  power:  fo  extenfive  are  the  effeds 
of  this  paffion,  that   they   are  equally   felt 
in  all  ranks  of  iociety,  from  the  delpot  on 
a  throne,  to  the  defpot  of  a  private  family : 
from  ictting  the  faftiion  in  religion,  to  the 
faftiion  of  a  cap  or  a  hat,   and  extends  not 
only  to  the  regulation  of  adions,  but  even  of 
opinions;  hence  it  is,  that  men  have  affumed 
the  right  of  didating  vo  each  other  in  mat- 
ters not  properly  cognizable  by  human  laws, 
and  availing  themfelves  of  the  power  which 
riches,  relationfhip,  or  authority,  have  put 
in  their  hands,  have  prefumed  to  control  the 
opinions  and  the  condud  of  others  in  mat- 
ters which  affed  their  own  or  other  people's 
happinefs,  only  by  the  importance   falfely 
attached  to  them,  and  not  by  any  inherent 
neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things.     I  feel  that 
I  am  hardly  able  to  do  juftice  to  my  ideas  on 
this    important   fubjed,    and    to   develope, 
with  fufhcient  force  and  clearnefs,  the  ex- 
tenfive miferies  which  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  aflumed  power  of  didating  to  others, 
and  the  various  advantages  that  muft  refuk 
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from  the  exerclfe  of  private  judgment.  The 
long  and  bloody  wars  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  name,  and  with  the  pretence 
of  religion,  have  originated  in  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  didating  to  others  what 
they  ought  to  believe :  creeds  and  articles  of 
faith  are  derived  from  the  fame  principle  ; 
and  in  thefe,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  a 
few  individuals  have  taken  upon  them  to 
think  for  whole  nations,  whom  their  love 
of  power  led  them  to  keep  in  error  and 
ignorance.  And  now  to  go  from  great,  to 
things  of  JefTtT  conlcquence  ;  fuch  is  the 
power  of  faihion  and  cuftom,  that  every 
liiigularity  of  manner,  drefs  or  opinions, 
however  hartnlefs,  convenient,  or  rational,  is 
ftigmatized  with  the  moft  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, by  thole  who  are  the  flaves  of  this 
many-(haped  tyrant.  The  cftcdts  of  this  fub- 
liiiflion,  in  damping  the  ardor  of  genius,  and 
retarding  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  is 
evident  from  the  flow  advances  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  in  moral  and  poli- 
tical improvement ;  for  ages  have  pafled,  in 
which  only  a  few  bold  fpirirs  have  dared  to 
advance  what  they  knew  mufl  enfure  them 
ridicule,  perfecution,  or  odium  ;  fo  that  it 
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IS  impoflible  to  eftimate  the  fum  of  general 
happincfs  which  has  been  loft,  by  this  re- 
ftraint  on  private  judgment ;  but  thefe  times, 
happily,  are  over,  and  the  feafon  is  haflily 
approaching,  when  pubHc  opinion,  left  un- 
controlled, will  operate  only  as  a  reftraint  on 
■vice  and  folly,  and  the  exertions  of  genius 
and  talents  will  be  no  longer  cramped  by 
the  tyranny  of  falhion  or  prejudice:  to  this 
it  need  not  be  objeded,  that  nothing  will 
remain  fixed  or  ftable  among  mankind  after 
fuch  an  unlimited  permiflion  to  change;  for 
fuch  is  the  uniformity  of  truth,  that  nothing 
can  be  long  admired,  (when  unfupported  by 
authority)  which  is  not  fandioned  by  the 
voice  of  found  wifdom;  it  is  only  fol-ly  which 
can  require  external  fupport  The  tyranny 
exercifed  by  means  of  public  opinion  operates 
doubly ;  firft,  by  its  force  on  individuals,  and 
fecondly,  by  means  of  individuals  on  each 
other:  fome  men  are  afraid  of  doing  a  thing, 
becaufe  it  is  not  cuftomary,  others  becaufe 
they  fear  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  have  no 
other  ground  for  their  opinions  but  fafhion 
or  authority,  and  thus  a6t  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  tyrants  and  flaves.  Though  it  may 
feem  fomewhat  like  a  paradox,  yet  I  will 
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venture  to  maintain,  that  all  great  changes 
of  public  opinion  have  proceeded  flower  in 
this  country,  confiderlng  its  freedom,  than 
in  any  other,  becaufe  the  government  has 
been  watchful  to  check  or  promote  them 
according  to  its  own  pleafure.  The  Refor- 
mation, attempted  by  WycliflJ',  proceeded 
flowly,  and  was  foon  crufhed  ;  and  that  of 
Luther  mif^ht  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  but 
for  the  cipricious  tyranny  of  Henry  Vlll. 
The  Revolution  of  1 688  proceeded  in  a  man- 
ner from  the  government  ;  for  had  not  the 
great  officers  of  flate  joined  the  party  againft 
James,  his  family  might  have  been  yet  in 
power,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  his  divine  right.  Now,  in  all 
countries  where  the  ruling  powers  govern 
by  public  opinion,  they  are  anxious  to  con- 
trol and  manage  that  opinion  as  it  fuits  their 
purpofes  J  where  they  govern  in  dcfianci'  of 
it,  they  are  negligent  of  it  to  their  own  ruin  : 
this  was  the  cale  in  France,  and  is  now  in 
Germany  ;  the  government  think  themlelves 
fecure  by  the  force  of  the  military,  and  de- 
fpife  the  opinion  of  the  people  againft  them  ; 
but  when  tliat  becomes  fufiiciently  general, 
even  the  military  cannot  refill  its  power,  and 
B  the 
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the  government  have  nothing  left  but  to 
yield,  on  the  beft  terms  they  can,  to  a  force 
that  can  be  no  longer  reftrained.  Here  then 
we  ftop, — and  from  all  that  has  been  faid,  I 
will  deduce  thefe  two  confequences,  firft, 
that  a  government  may  ftand  for  a  long  time 
againfl:  public  opinion,  while  it  has  the 
power  of  the  fword  ;  and  fecondly,  that  fo- 
ciety  can  never  receive  any  great  improve- 
ment till  public  opinion  ceafes  to  be  con- 
troled.  To  return  now  to  our  author.  That 
theoretical  excellence  and  practical  oppref- 
fion  are  efTentially  and  not  accidentally  con^ 
neded,  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  for  the 
theory  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried,  its 
operation  has  been  obftruded  by  events 
which  fome  men  attribute  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  others  to  the  intervention  of  ac- 
cident :  till  individual  reformation  has  been 
farther  advanced,  it  is  needlefs  to  expe£t  any 
great  political  improvement ;  but  fuppofing 
the  aflertion  of  the  author,  againft  theoreti- 
cal excellence,  to  be  true,  it  is  no  impeach- 
ment of  the  condud  of  thofe  who' joined  in 
applau(iing  the  firft  Revolution  in  France. 
Nothing  had  then  occurred  to  difappoint  the 
moft  fanguine  expedations  of  the  friends  of 
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liberty;  for  till  April,  1792,  when  the  war 
began  on  the  continent,  all  Teemed  profper- 
ous  and  happy,  and  might  have  continued 
fo,  if  foreign  force  had  not  interfered  ,  but 
on  this  beaten  fubjed  I  will  not  fay  any  thing 
farther  at  prefent — time  will  convince  thofe 
who  are  proof  againft  argument. 

MOTIVES  TO  VIRTUE. 

"  I  have  no  romaniick  ideas  of  virtues 
•*  without  motives,  and  of  a<ftions  without 
"  regulations.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
**  general  fafety,  that  crimes  fhould  be  dif- 
"  ccrncd^  as  well  as  rcprciTcd,  by  legal  fanc- 
"  tions  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  juilicc,  and 
**  of  injuftice,  (hould  be  declared,  taught,  and 
**  enforced,  by  law,  by  religion,  and  by  edu- 
*'  cation."  p.  169.  For  whom  this  is  meant, 
the  author  bed  knows ;  for  though  moralifts 
have  differed  about  the  motives  to  virtue,  yet 
none  that  I  ever  heard  of,  conceived  a  Ipecics 
of  virtue  without  motives  ;  but  it  is  our  au- 
thor's misfortune  to  imagine,  that  all  thofe 
who  differ  from  him,  muft  undoubtedly  be 
fools  :  as  to  adtions  without  regulations,  he 
only  means  what  he  faid  before,  it  is  mere 
words :  that  crimes  fliould  be  difcerned  be- 
B  2  fore 
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fore  they  can  be  reprefled,  our  author  is  not 
the  firft  man  to  find  out,  but  that  they  (hould 
be  prevented  is  more  to  be  defired  than 
either.  The  difference  between  juftice  and 
injuftice  is  not  To  perplexed  as  to  require  the 
triple  inftrudion  of  law,  religion,  and  educa- 
tion, it  is  only  by  ihe  multitude  of  inffrud^ors 
that  it  can  become  confufed.  Should  con- 
fcience  be  found  erroneous,  to  what  other 
monitor  can  we  truft  ?  for  confcience  is  only 
the  feeling  which  we  have  of  the  conformi- 
ty or  difagreement  of  our  adions  to  a  ftan-* 
dard  of  right. 

THE  CHURCH. 

"  By  perfeverance  in  the  conffitution  fa- 
"  crcd  and  civil  w/jic/j  now  is,''  p.  170.  Our 
civil  conftitution  we  are  all  acquainted  with  ; 
it  is  that  conftitution  by  which  our  civil  li- 
berties are  fecured  and  preferved  ;  but  our 
facred  conftitution  is  not  quite  fo  intelligi- 
ble, for,  facred,  means  inviolable  ;  and  if  our 
church  is  aflerted  to  be  of  that  nature,  we  are 
little  better  than  papifts.  To  call  that  con- 
ftitution facred,  which  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, by  its  beft  defenders,  to  depend,  as 
to  its  form,  on  the  will  of  the  ftate,  feems  to 
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be  rather  a  mifapplication  of  terms;  it  is 
bringing  us  back  to  the  limes  of  Laud  and 
Sacheverell,  which  the  better  judgment  of 
fuch  men  as  Hoadly  and  Shipley  had  taught 
us  to  forget :  they  never  talked  of  our  church 
eftablifhment  but  as  the  creature  of  the  ftate; 
becaufe  they  knew  and  confefTed,  that  a 
church  is  but  a  mode  of  teaching  chriftiani- 
ty,  and  has,  in  different  ages,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  from  the 
fimple  tw/VxoTTor,*  or  prefbyter,  to  the  Lord 
BiOiops  of  the  prefent  day  ;  and  though  a 
proteHant  BiOiop  is  rather  a  humbler  being 
than  a  fovereign  pontiff,  yet  both  are  very 
remote  from  the  fimple  adminiftration  of  the 
primitive  times  :  let  us  then  hear  no  more  of 
the  facred  conftitution  of  a  church,  which  to- 
day may  have  one  form,  and  to-morrow  take 
entirely  another. 

THE  PLATONISTS. 

**  Thomas  Taylor,  tranflator  of  Plotinus, 
"  parts  of  Plato,  the  fable  of  Cupid  and 
"  Plyche  from  Apuleius,  Hymns,  ike.  the 
"  would-be  reftorer  of  unintelligible  myfti- 

"  cifm 

*  The  words  cnia-KOTros  and  ft^fjQvrtqos  are  every  where 
ufed  fynonymoufly  in  the  Epiftles. 
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"  cifm  and  fuperftitious  pagan  nonfenfe. 
*'  All  that  lamblichus  revealed  to  iEdefms." 
p.  1 8 1.  Though  this  note  ill  agrees  with 
what  the  author  has  elfewhere  faid  of  Ploti- 
nus,  vide  p.  415.  and  in  his  Tranflations, 
p.  95.  yet  I  fhould  be  forry  to  defend  all  the 
pagan  methodifm  of  the  latter  Platonifts,  or 
even  the  fublime  theology  of  Plato ;  but  I 
refped:  the  virtuous  labors  of  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, and  I  admire  any  fyftem  of  belief  which 
leads  to  purity  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  in 
an  age  of  unprincipled  profligacy.  Mr  Gib- 
bon has  told  us  of  all  that  lamblichus  reveal- 
ed to  ^defius,  vol.  I.  p.  6^.  and  the  Month- 
ly Review  for  September,  1795,  has  the  very 
words  of  our  author,  which  were  not  pub- 
liftied  till  May,  1 796  :  he  beft  knows  from 
whence  arifes  this  coincidence. 

PORTRAITS. 

"  See  in  the  title  page  to  the  pofthumous 
"  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq.  in  2  v. 
"  4to.  publiQied  by  Lord  Sheffield,  an  en- 
*'  graving  of  The  Historian  of  the 
"  P.OMAN  Empire,  which  his  lordfhip  de- 
"  clares  to  be  *'  as  complete  a  likenefs  of  Mr 
"  Gibbon,  as  to  perfon,  face,  and  manner,  as 
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can  be  conceived. ^\' ! !  I  have  no  doubt  of 
Lord  S.'s  friendfhip  for  Mr.  Gibbon,  but 
why  hang  up  his  friend  in  effigy  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  prefent  age  and  of  all  pof- 
terity  ? — I  juft  remind  all  colledors  of 
prints,  that  there  is  to  be  had  not  only  the 
head  of  Dr.  Gillies,  and  other  hiftorick 
cooks,  of  Dr.  Denman  the  man-midwife, 
of  Mr.  William  Coxe,  traveller  and  friend 
to  half  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe, 
ivith  his  age  at  the  bottom  of  the  print, 
and  of  other  great  perfonages  ;  but  there 
are  Hill  left  lome  choice  proof  imprefTions 
of  the  ftriking  head  and  likcnc/s  of  Mr. 
John  Farley,  PRINCIPAL  COOK  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  to.be  purchafed  fcparate  from 
his  great  culinary  work,  being  all  that 
were  left  unfubfcribed  for  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  by  the 
Eaft  India  and  Bank  Diredors,  and  by- 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  Houfe."  p.  185.  The  author's 
delicacy  and  humanity,  which  feldom  come 
from  his  heart,  feem  here  to  be  a  little  mif- 
pldced  .  if  nature  was  not  kind  to  xMr  Gib- 
bon in  the  formation  of  his  perfon,  why 
ihould  either  he  or  his  friends  be  afhamed 

of 
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of  it?  Perfonal  defeds  are  beneath  the  notice 
of  a  philoiopher,  and  he  mult  have  a  pitiful 
fpirit  who  can  either  ridicule  thofe  of  others, 
or  lament  his  own.  Lord  Sheffield  certainly 
never  could  imagine  that  he  was  doing  any 
injury  to  Mr  Gibbon's  memory,  by  giving 
a  faithful  reprefentation  of  his  perfon  ;  and 
he  has  furely  done  a  fervice  to  the  world  by 
contributing  to  leflen  the  regret  at  perfonal 
defe(51:s,  when  they  fee  them  joined  to  fuch 
talents  as  ihofe  of  Mr  Gibbon  ;  littlenefs  or 
deformity  of  perfon  are  indeed  never  con- 
temptible nor  pitiable,  but  when  accom- 
panied by  fimilar  qualities  of  the  foul  and 
temper.  The  filly  fneer  at  the  amateurs  of 
prints  only  ferves  to  fhew  the  gentleman's 
own  ignorance,  in  one  branch  of  knowledge 
at  leaft,  for  few  people  defpife  what  they 
underftand  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  only  meant 
to  convey  his  ill-nature  againft  Dr  Gillies, 
whom,  in  fpite  of  all  his  attempts  to  conceal 
it,  he  certainly  diflikes  ;  againft  Dr  Den- 
man,  whofe  profeffion  he  makes  a  term  of 
reproach ;  and  againft  others,  who  have 
been  honored  with  having  their  likenelTes 
engraved,  while  that  honor  has  not  yet 
reached  him.    The  mere  defire  of  gathering 

together 
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together  a  greater  number  of  prints  thin  any 
other  perfon,  or  of  polfelTingfuch  as  are  only- 
valuable  becaufe  they  are  rare,  is  certainly  a 
very  contemptible  prnpcnfity,  and  as  mjoh 
deferves  to  be  ridiculed  as  any  other  filly 
fondnefs,  which  has  no  ufeful  defign  ct  ten- 
dency ;  but  the  defire  to  poflefs  the  fineft  fpe- 
cimens  of  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  inge- 
nious arts  of  civilized  fociety,  or  the  portraits 
of  perfons  in  any  degree  eminent,  is  praile- 
worthy  and  ufeful,  as  it  tends  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  a  plcaHng  art,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  departed  excellence,  and 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  perfons  of  thofe  who 
have  been  diftinguifhed  from  their  fellow- 
creatures,  either  by  their  talents,  virtue-,  or 
peculiarities  ;  and  if  Mr  John  Farley  poflef- 
fed  the  art  of  pleafmg  the  palates  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London  better  than  any  other  cun- 
ning artificer  of  curious  meats,  1  fee  no 
earthly  caufe  why  Mr  John  Farley  (houlJ 
not  have  his  portrait  engraved  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  thofe  who  love  good  eating,  as  that 
of  any  other  man  has  been  engraved  for  their 
pleafure,  who  love  to  fee  the  portraits  of 
thofe  who  have  in  any  line  excelled  ;  and 
even  if  our  author,  when  he  is  known,  had 
c  his 
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his  likenefs  in  a  print,  I  (hould  be  happy  to 
add  it  to  the  number  I  already  poflefs  of  thofe 
who  have  in  any  degree  acquired  celebrity. 

AKENSIDE. 

"  I  will  add  here,  that  if  any  young  man  of 
"  genius,  claffical  learning,  and  poetical  ar- 
"  dour,  would  prefent  the  world  with  a 
"  Greek  tranflation  of  Akenside's  "  Hymn 
"  to  the  Naiads^'  and  fubmit  it  to  the  correc- 
"  tion  of  an  experienced  Greek  fcholar  be- 
"  fore  publication,  he  might  eftablifli  a  learn- 
"  ed  and  honourable  reputation  for  himfelf, 
"  and  add  another  compofition  worthy  of 
"  Homer  or  Callimachus.'*  p.  191.  Yet 
they  had  better  let  the  Hymn  to  the  Naiads 
alone  ;  it  is  Greek  already,  in  its  mythology, 
its  imagery,  and  turnof  fentiment.  A  poem 
of  more  beautiful  expreflion,  more  exquifite 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  more  harmonious 
meafure  does  not  exift  in  our  language,  the 
Lycidas  of  Milton  alone  excepted :  yet  one 
of  thefe,  the  unfeeling  Johnfon  has  coarfely 
derided,  and  the  other  he  has  pafled  by  in 
filence.  To  fay  that  a  tranflation  of  the 
Hymn  to  the  Naiads  might  refemble  Homer 
or  Callimachus  indifferently,  is  to  fay,  that 

thefe 
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thefe  two  poets  are  like  each  other:  they 
have  both  written  hyinns  to  the  gods,  it  is 
true,  but  in  a  very  different  flile  fo  that 
their  refemblance  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
as  Fluellen's  comparifon  betwc-en  Alexander 
and  Harry  of  Monmouth,  vide  Henry  V. 
In  the  firft  place,  their  language  is  diflorcnt, 
for  though  the  Greek  language  has  changed 
lefs  than  any  other  in  the  lame  fpace  of 
time,  yet  700  years  will  make  great  altera- 
tions in  any  language,  and  this  was  nearly 
the  fpace  between  thele  two  poets.  Tlicy 
are  both  admirable  in  their  kind,  yet  no 
more  like  each  other  than  an  old  man  and 
a  man  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Homer  is  dif- 
fufely  narrative,  fimple,  familiar,  defcriptive, 
and  fometimes  tedious;  Callimachus  is  con- 
cifely  fublime,  forcible,  pathetic,  artilicial, 
and  impreffive  ;  and  whoever  wilhes  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  need  only  read  the  two 
hymns  which  they  have  written  moil  near- 
ly on  the  fame  fubjcdt ;  that  of  Homer  to 
Apollo,  and  thofe  of  Callimachus  to  Apollo 
and  Delos ;  Homer  fmgs  the  hiftory  of 
Apollo,  Callimachus  his  pralles :  the  one  is 
all  nature,  the  other  all  art ;  fo  much  tor 
their  refemblance.  Akenfide  is  like  neither 
c   2  of 
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of  them  exadtly,  he  has  more  fent'iment  than 
Homer,  and  lefs  fublimity  than  Callimachus; 
his  compound  epithets  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  but  his  are  lefs  expreffive 
than  theirs;  in  harmony  of  numbers,  he  is 
little  their  inferior,  but  in  elegant  and  appro- 
priate didion,  he  is  below  them,  inafmuch 
as  Greek  is  inferior  to  Englilh  :  for  his  ufe 
of  heathen  mythology,  he  has  been  blamed 
by  many  taftelels  lovers  of  propriety,  who 
forget  that  the  names  of  the  heathen  deities 
are  but  names  for  the  properties  of  human 
nature,  or  the  operations  of  the  univerfe. 
Akenfide  has  neither  the  concife  fublimity 
of  Callimachus,  nor  the  pleafing  prolixity  of 
Homer :  he  fmgs  of  humbler  deities  than 
they  did,  and  his  ftrain  is  fuited  to  his  fub- 
je£t :  as  the  Naiads  are  the  fources  of  health, 
decency,  and  comfort,  the  ftile  in  which  he 
celebrates  their  praifes  is  pure,  equable,  and 
elegant,  lefs  fimple  than  Homer,  yet  more 
humble  than  Callimachus.  The  other  works 
of  this  author  are  all  admirable,  but  his  Plea- 
fures  of  Imagination  is  that  on  which  his 
fame  principally  depends  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
fmeft  poems  in  our  language,  not  merely  in 
its  poetical  execution,  but  in  its  moral  ten- 
dency : 
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dency  :  it  is  meant  to  exalt  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  foul  to  the  perception  of  moral  plea- 
fure,  and  lead  tliem  from  tafte  to  virtue  :  the 
fublime  and  refined  fyftem  of  Plato  is  the 
fource  of  the  author's  fentiments,  but  they 
are  arrayed  in  charms  which  even  riato 
failed  to  give  them,  and  had  he  lived  to  fee 
them  fo  adorned,  he  muft,  in  this  inftancc 
at  leaft,  have  relaxed  his  feverity  againft 
poets ;  it  conveys,  in  every  line,  the  mod 
refined  and  exalted  ideas  ;  it  glows  through- 
out with  the  love  of  elegance,  proportion, 
and  harmony,  yet  all  thefc  are  fubfervicnt 
to  the  fentiments  of  virtue  and  liberty : 
whether  his  fyftem  is  true  or  not,  I  will 
not  venture  to  decide ;  that  it  is  grand  and 
beautiful  no  one  will  deny  :  to  me  it  feems 
that  imagination  has  added  to  the  charms 
of  truth,  and  deduced  it  from  an  origin, 
at  leaft  doubtful,  yet  certainly  fublime. 
Though  this  great  poet  was  my  townf- 
man,  I  have  frequently  attempted,  without 
fuccefs,  to  acquire  fome  information  of  his 
early  hiftory  ;  nothing  more  is  known  of 
him  than  Johnfon  and  Hawkins  have  re- 
lated, and  one  anecdote  which  the  diligent 
hifiorian  of  our  native  town  has  recorded,  in 
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his  Remarks  on  Popular  Antiquities ;  that, 
after  him,  I  have  tailed  to  acquire  any  thing 
new  on  a  fubjedt  on  which  he  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered :  the  truth  is,  our  poet  was  little 
thought  of  in  his  own  town,  he  left  it  early, 
for  poetry  and  commerce  have  no  connec- 
tion, and  after  he  had  left  it,  his  friends  pro- 
bably thought  no  more  of  him ;  they  were 
low  people,  and  could  not  be  fuppofed  able 
to  appreciate  his  worth,  yet  he  has  left  a 
name  behind  him  which  has  illuftrated  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  put  to  ftiame  his  dull 
cotemporaries,  for  of  all  thofe  who  inhabited 
the  town  in  his  life-time,  perhaps  not  one  is 
now  remembered,— fuch  is  the  pre-eminence 
which  genius  can  beftow. 

THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

"  This  is  the  warning  voice  which  fiiould 
"  be  heard,  and  heard  aloud  in  aflemblies  fre- 
"  quent  and  full,  in  all  churches  and  in  all 
"  cathedrals ;  but  chief  in  thofe  twin-fifters 
"  of  learning,  the  Univerfities  of  England, 
"  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  can  be  fup- 
'*  ported  on  ihofe  principles  ahne^  on  which 
"  they  were  founded,  and  by  which  they  have 

"  flourilhed." 
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"  flouriflied."  p.  192.  As  the  Univerfitles 
were  founded  on  Roman  Catholic  principles, 
and  have  fince  been  adapted  to  a  prcteftant 
eftabli(hiTient,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  ftill 
keep  pace  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  be 
ready  to  accede  to  whatever  change  the  ftate, 
in  its  wifdom,  may  think  befl:  fuited  for  the 
increafe  of  virtue  and  happinefs  :  whenever 
that  time  comes,  I  have  no  doubt  its  reverend 
teachers  will  yield,  with  that  due  fubmillioa 
which  becomes  chriftian  rainifters,  to  the 
will  of  the  fuperior  powers  ;  no  one  will 
deny,  that  the  defeats  of  our  two  Univer- 
fities,  as  places  of  education  for  public  life, 
are  many  and  great,  yet  notwithflanding  t!ie 
unrefuted  remonftrances  of  individuals,  they 
ftill  remain  unreformed,  owing  to  that  dread 
of  innovation  which  has  pofieiTcd  all  the  pri- 
vileged cladcs  of  fociety,  and  blinded  ihem 
to  their  true  intereft  :  the  evils  complained 
of  have  been  frequently  enumerated  ;  I  will 
not  attempt  to  do  more  than  repeat  them,  yet 
every  revival  of  the  fubje£l  may  make  it 
more  evident.  In  places  where  great  num- 
bers of  young  men,  in  the  heat  and  vigor  of 
youth,  are  colleded  together,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poiTible  to  prevent  lome  irregularities,  and 
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many  follies.  Yet  ftill  it  behoves  thofe  who 
are  concerned  in  their  education,  to  leflen,  as 
much  as  poflible,  the  temptations  to  vice,  to 
corred:  the  effeds  of  the  more  dangerous  paf- 
fions,  and  to  Orengthen  the  motives  to  moral 
and  intelledual  improvement ;  yet  inftead  of 
this,  a  bundle  of  obfolete  ftatutes  fupplies  the 
place  of  effedive  regulations ;  the  means  of 
inftrudion  are  few,  and  the  temptations  to 
idlenefs  are  many  and  frequent :  frivolous 
ceremonies  are  more  regarded  than  moral  du- 
ties, wealth  and  rank  are  more  honoured  than 
virtue  and  knovi^ledge.  The  want  of  pub- 
lic examinations  is  feverely  felt  in  many  col- 
leges, for  they  are  the  only  means  of  bringing 
forth  what  young  men  know,  and  the  belt 
inducement  to  add  to  their  ftores ;  but  thefe 
examinations  fhould  be  fuited  to  all  capaci- 
ties, and  on  fubjedts  generally  ufeful,  neither 
too  fimple,  nor  too  difEcult,  and  adapted  to 
the  different  propenfities  of  thofe  for  whom 
they  are  intended :  for  this  purpoie,  young 
men  ought  not  to  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
their  tutors;  at  prefent,  thefe  gentlemen  are 
much  too  ftiff  and  referved  ;  artificial  dignity 
may  iuffer  from  too  near  an  infpedion,  from 
too  great  a  familiarity  ;  but  true  dignity  can 
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never  be  leflened  by  intimacy,  while  it  pre- 
ferves  a  proper  decorum  ;  a  fimilarity  of 
purfuits,  is  a  bond  of  union,  with  all  ages 
and  all  degrees  :  at  preient,  young  men  are 
left  too  much  together ;  the  company  of 
their  tutors,  if  they  knew  how  to  be  familiar 
without  lofing  rerpe(5l,  might  frequently  re- 
ftrain  them  from  vicious  indulgences,  and 
give  fupport  and  aiTillance  in  many  virtuous 
purfuits:  at  leaft,  there  are  many  who,  I  am 
certain,  might  have  been  fo  preferved  from 
vice  and  indolence.  Another  great  evil,  in 
both  our  Univerfities,  is  the  little  attention 
that  is  paid,  in  moll  colleges,  to  the  cledion 
of  fellows,  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  the  future 
guardians  of  our  youth  :  wherever  this  right 
belongs  to  the  fociety,  they  are  bound  by 
the  ftrideft  obligation,  by  the  will  of  their 
founder,  to  eled  the  moft  worthy  and  fuf- 
ficient ;  yet  for  all  this,  I  am  forry  to  lay, 
and  I  fay  it  from  a  painful  knowledge  of  the 
fadt,  that  this  is  very  little  attended  to :  for 
fome  men  are  elected,  merely  becaufe  they 
are  good  companions  ;  others,  becaufe  rhey 
(how  an  accommodating  difpofition,  and  are 
not  likely  to  difturb  the  affairs  of  the  college, 
that  is,  endeavor  to  recall  it  to  its  origmai 
D  prin- 
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principled ;  others  are  cbofen,  becaufe  they 
are  conneded,  by  intereft  or  relationfliip, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  fociety  ;  others  again, 
becaufe  they  are  mere  cyphers  j  others,  be- 
caufe they  are  next  in  feniority,  where  the 
fociety  wifli  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  a  con- 
teft  ;  and  others,  becaufe  they  are  good  ma- 
thematicians ;  but  few,  very  few  indeed,  be- 
caufe they  are  men  qualified  by  their  morals, 
their  manners^  and  their  knowledge,  to  be 
the  inftrudtors  of  youth,  yet  this  is  a  facred 
truft,  and  not  to  be  conferred  lightly ;  in 
every  fociety,  therefore,  where  men  are 
eletted  with  any  view  to  this  employment, 
for  all  certainly  are  not,  it  is  the  indifpenfi- 
ble  duty  of  their  eledtors,  to  confider  whe- 
ther their  moral  and  intellectual  endowments 
enable  them,  with  zeal,  affedtion,  and  fteadi- 
nefs,  to  preferve,  in  the  moft  dangerous  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  the  unformed  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  vigilance,  from  the  fnares 
and  temptations  to  which  they  are  expofed. 
As  an  ardent  admirer  of  thofe  inftiiutions, 
which  were  at  firft  founded  with  the  nobleft 
defign,  and  with  the  moft  liberal  munifi- 
cence, I  have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  means  of  preferving  them  from 
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that  fweeplng  devaftarion  which  will  proba- 
bly one  day  overtake  them,  if  rhc\  jrc  found 
wanting  in  the  preat  piirpofes  fur  which 
they  were  intended,  for  they  can  finally  be 
preferved  only  by  their  own  intrinlic  worth. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

**  I  allude  to  the  grand  emigritlon  of 
"  French  priefts  and  others  to  KngUnd,  at 
"  the  late  Revolutir,n  in  France.  'TQo.)'* 
p.  ig;i.  To  rlie  cjufe  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whicfi  occupies  lo  large  a  portion  of  the 
author's  book,  1  am  defirous  to  do  jullice, 
not  from  any  partiality  to  their  tenets  or 
their  difcipline,  but  from  an  impartial  love 
of  juitice,  and  compafTion  towards  a.l  fedts 
and  parties  wlio  are  milreprc'Iented  or  op- 
prtHed.  The  Roman  Catholics,  I  am  per- 
fuadcd,  are  the  moft  loyal,  dutiful,  and  affec- 
tionate luhjcdls  in  the  nation,  and  why  are 
they  To,  but  from  the  liberal  policy  which 
has  been  adopted  towards  them  in  this  coun- 
try, ib  different  from  v^'hat  they  have  expe- 
rienced in  Ireland  ?  That  there  is  any  hope 
or  intention,  either  among  the  clergy  or  the 
laity  of  thnt  periuafion,  of  the  rcftoratir^n  of 
fheir  eftablifhment,  or  the  propagation  of 
D  2  their 
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their  opinions,  is,  I  believe,  a§  deftitute  of 
truth,  as  many  other  chimeras  of  our  au- 
thor's invention:  they  know^  it  to  be  im- 
poflible;  they  know  that  the  ftream  runs 
the  other  way ;  and  many  of  the  moil  zea- 
lous Catholics,  fo  far  from  looking  to  the 
reftoration  of  popery,  lament,  with  bitter 
tears,  the  general  progrefs  of  infidelity  ;  they 
know  too,  that  as  another  church  is  endowed 
with  the  riches  of  the  ftate,  they  have  little 
chance  of  making  converts  from  that  church, 
againft  their  temporal  intereft :  the  author 
feems  to  confound  popery  as  it  is,  with  what 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  he  is  mif- 
taken,  for  the  popery  of  the  prefent  day, 
even  where  it  is  eftablifhed,  is  not  domineer- 
ing nor  infulting  to  others ;  it  aims  at  no 
extenfion,  even  of  temporal  power,  and  is 
limited  to  a  very  few  ftates  ;  and,  where  it 
is  not  eftablifhed,  but  tolerated,  it  fubmits 
with  prudence  to  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment :  its  conducSt  is  exemplary,  though  its 
do6lrines  are  ridiculous  :  it  feeks  not  to  dif-  • 
turb  others,  and  all  it  alks  is  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  its  own  belief;  yet  this  is  the  reli- 
gion which  the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of 
Literature  has  rcprefented  as  reftlefs,  active, 
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and  diflatisfied,  ever  feeking  its  own  aggran- 
difement,  and  content  with  nothing  lefs  than 
fovereign  power,  and  viewing,  with  malig- 
nity, all  the  eftablifliments  of  the  earth  ;  yet, 
for  all  this,  the  Quakers  are  not  more  quiet 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  :  had  they  always 
been  of  this  temper,  the  peace  of  the  world 
had  never  been  difturbed  by  them,  nor  the 
religion  of  Jefus  corrupted.  But  (hould  we 
allow  that  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Catholics,  it  is  not  from  their  own 
efforts,  but  from  the  partiality  of  fome  of  our 
rulers  to  their  dodtrines,  for,  at  prcfent,  they 
are  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  dired  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Church  of  England. The  au- 
thor, p.  195,  hasaccufed  the  Catholics  of  in- 
tolerance to  men  of  other  perfuafions ;  let 
him  recoiled,  that  the  13th  article  of  our 
church  exprefsly  fays,  that  all  w^orks  done 
by  thofe  who  have  not  received  the  infpira- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  the  nature  of 
fm ;  that  is,  they  are  not  acceptable. — In 
p.  ig6,  he  has  raifed  a  great  alarm  about  a 
manual  of  the  Catholics,  which,  from  his 
account,  I  had  believed  to  contain  treafon 
and  gunpowder  plots  in  every  line  ;  yet  tliis 
formidable  engine,   this   fixpenny   cannon, 
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which  is  to  batter  down  the  eRablifliment, 
both  in  church  ind  (iate  ;  which  is  to  dilpofe 
of  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  all  the  nation,  and 
prepare  for  the  triuii.phant  entry  of  popery 
into  thelc  realms,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs, 
than  a  mere  fpiritual  red-book  for  the  ufe  of 
Catholic  communicants,  and  uieful  to  them 
only.  It  contains,  fird,  an  almanack  of  the 
fe^fts,  and  fafts>and  times  of  indulgence,  with 
the  colors  of  the  particular  veftments,  to  be 
ufed  by  the  prieft  on  each  particular  day, 
marktd  at  the  fide  in  a  capital  initial  letter, 
of  different  colors,  which  our  author  repre- 
fents  as  fo  alarming :  he  could  not  have 
thought  fo,  that  is  impf-iTible,  he  muft  have 
meant  to  deceive  others,  by  a  pompous  dif-» 
play  of  very  fimple  fads  ;  after  this,  follow 
various  articles  of  information,  ufeful  only  to 
Catholics,  which  Catholics  only  can  defire 
to  know,  fuch  as  a  lift  of  Englilh  Papifts 
who  have  fuffered  by  a  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  lift  of  names  of  thofe  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  this  country,  with  their 
places  of  refidencc  ;  an  obituary  of  Roman 
Catholics;  and  a  lift  of  Catholic  feminaries 
and  convents,  to  which  is  added,  by  the 
l)Ookleller,  without  any  blunder  at  all,  a  lift 
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of  the  medicines  fold  by  him  under  the  au- 
thoriry  ot  government,  Hke  all  other  quack 
medicines,  i  will  not  attempt  to  expole  the 
gentleman's  ftupid  rant  (for  argument  or  evi- 
dence there  is  none)  by  any  thing  but  fads, 
for  they  ipeak  moft  ftrongly  of  the  harmlefs 
and  inofienlive  nature  ot  this  mighty  per- 
formance- The  i^ay  man's  Diredlory;  a  work 
in  which  there  is  no  inclination,  no  ailufion, 
no  tendency,  to  any  thing  leditious  or  dan- 
gerous. 

DIVINITY. 

A  lift  of  books  preparatory  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  which  the  author  has  given,  and 
which  i'N  too  long  to  he  here  inferted.  might 
well  frighten  a  modelt  candidate  for  the  mi- 
niftry,  and  make  him  lay  with  the  Apoftle, 
"  Who  is  fufficient  'or  thefe  things?"  Now 
when  we  recoiled:  that  all  thcle  books,  and 
many  hundred  thoufand  more,  were  written 
to  explain  one  little  volume,  we  naturally 
afk,  have  they  made  it  more  plain  or  moreen- 
intelligible  ?  In  the  hiflory  of  human  learn- 
ing, there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  furpriling 
than  the  contraft  between  the  fimpliciry  of 
the  goipei  and  the  intricacy  of  the  ftudy  of 
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divinity.  The  novelties  which  have  been 
introduced  by  men  of  inventive  faculties,  the 
difputes  that  have  been  raifed  by  fubtle  lo- 
gicians, have  multiplied  to  fuch  an  extent, 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  that  they  ferve  more 
to  perplex,  than  to  convince,  to  draw  men 
from  the  performance  of  practical  dutieSj  to 
the  contemplation  of  refined  fubtleties,  and 
to  fubflitute  faith  for  morality  :  belief  feems 
now  to  be  all  that  is  required  of  a  chriftian, 
nay  with  many,  much  lefs :  to  profefs  to  be 
a  chriftian  is  fufEcient,  fo  much  has  the  in- 
creafe  of  dodrines  fubverted  the  pure  fim- 
plicity  and  honefty  of  chriftian  faith  :  with 
fome  people,  religion  is  a  trade  ;  with  others, 
it  is  a  habit,  rather  than  a  fentiment  or  a 
principle,  and  thofe  who  go  moft  regularly 
to  church,  may  yet  be  filled  with  vanity, 
malice,  and  avarice,  with  hatred  and  all  un- 
charitablenefs :  articles  heaped  upon  arti- 
cles, and  ceremonies  upon  ceremonies,  have 
cruflied  the  vital  fpirit  of  chriftianity,  and 
made  it  now  no  more  than  a  name,  or  a  bare 
remembrance  of  what  once  exifted.  Though 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  chriftianity,  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  iti  the  primitive  times,  yet  our  church 
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profefTes  to  hold  no  dodrines  which  may  not 
fairly  be  proved  out  of  the  facred  writings ; 
now  in  this  they  deceive  themfelves  and 
others,  even  more  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, for  they  profefs  to  be  bound  by  the 
church  alone,  and  deny  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God, 
a  right  on  which  the  Proteftant  Church  ex- 
prefsly  refts ;  but  in  the  19th  and  20th  Ar- 
ticles, (he  declares,  that  (he  has  authority  in 
matters  of  faith ^  yet  that  it  is  not  allozued  her  to 
enjoin  any  thing  contrary  to  God^s  ivord ;  but 
while  (he  claims  the  power  of  determining 
what  is  the  word  of  God,  the  reft  is  a  mere 
{hew  of  humility,  a  mere  pretence  to  de- 
ceive. To  this  corrupt  ftate  of  chriftianity, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  many  ftill  ad- 
here, both  from  convidion  and  intert^ft  ;  for 
convidlion  does  not  always  proceed  from 
inveftigation,  and  intereft  attaches  thofe  who 
require  no  other  proofs ;  to  believe  or  pro- 
fefs chriftianity  is  one  thing,  to  be  a  chrif- 
tian  is  another  ;  though  frequently  miftaken 
for  each  other,  no  two  things  can  be  more 
different. 

E  GODWIN. 
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GODWIN. 

"  I  have  given  fome  attention  to  Mn 
"  Godwin's  v«rork  "  ON  Political  Jus- 
"  TicE,"  (firft  publifliedin  2  vols.  410  ;  and 
"  fince  in  2  vols.  8vo.)  as  conceiving  it  to 
"  be  the  code  of  improved  modern  ethicks, 
"  morality,  and  legiflation."  p.  210.  To 
the  merits  of  Mr  Godwin's  work  on  Politi- 
cal Juftice  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  teftimony 
of  applaufe;  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to 
read  it  without  having  his  rational  faculties 
ftrengthened  and  improved :  it  holds  out 
the  ftrongeft  motives  to  virtue,  and  difguifes 
no  principle  for  fear  of  offending  the  preju- 
dices of  the  world  ;  fuch  books  alone  do 
good,  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  while 
weaker  moralifts  reft  only  on  the  furface, 
and  leave  men  juft  where  they  found  them, 
or  make  them  worfe:  it  is  more  rational 
than  the  fyftem  of  the  Stoics,  and  more  re- 
fined than  that  of  Epicurus.  The  princi- 
ples that  were  fcattered  in  Roufleau,  Hume, 
and  Helvetius,  he  has  gathered  together  into 
one  conneded  fyftem,  and  with  fome  few 
exceptions,  his  book  forms  the  moft  intelli- 
gible code   of  morality  now  extant.     Mr 
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Godwin's  life  and  writings  are  thofe  of  a 
true  and  difpaffionate  lover  of  wifdom,  he 
feeks  only  to  inftrudl  mankind  by  flow^  and 
gentle  degrees,  he  is  an  enemy  to  all  vio- 
lence, either  in  adtion  or  difputation  ;  he 
knows  that  men  can  only  be  in^proved  by 
enlightening  their  judgment,  and  therefore 
he  has,  at  all  times,  endeavored  to  reprefs 
every  proceeding  of  an  inflammatory  ten- 
dency among  his  friends  and  admirers ;  for 
this  he  forfeited  the  friendship  of  a  celebrated 
popular  declaimer,  whofe  intentions  were  at 
leaft  queflionable,  though  fome  people  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  evident.  By  thofe  who 
are  anxious  to  refift  his  principles,  his  credit 
is  faid  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  thefe  mea 
forget  that  Mr  Godwin's  is  not  a  noify,  tu- 
multuous addrefs  to  the  pafTions  of  men, 
calculated  to  fet  the  world  in  an  uproar,  but 
a  calm,  rational  fyftem,  intended  to  develope 
and  improve  the  judgment,  and  therefore 
flow  in  its  operation,  and  filent  in  its  eflects ; 
it  is  addrefled  to  the  individual  in  his  clofet, 
and  not  to  the  multitude  in  camps,  and  courts, 
;ind  crowds. 

E  a  JOHNSON 
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JOHNSON   AND  PARR. 

"  I  have  been  mifunderftood.  I  hold  up 
^*  none  of  Dr  Parr's  feiquipedalia  verba  to 
*'  ridicule  ;  it  is  his  verbiage  and  phrafeology 
"  which  I  reprobate.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
**  indeed  to  compare  the  Birjiiingham  DoElor 
"  with  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon.  I  am  not  his 
**  Biographer  Ir  is  not  his  life,  but  his 
**  writings  which  1  criticife."  page  219.— 
The  refemblance  between  Dr  Parr  and  Dr 
Johnion,  has  been  perceived  by  many  who 
are  not  very  partial  to  either  ;  there  are  the 
fame  felquipedalian  words  to  be  found  in 
both  writers  ;  the  fame  pompofity  of  didtion, 
the  fame  inverfion  of  the  language  :  they 
have  equally  contributed  to  withdraw  us 
from  that  fimplicity  which  Addifon  and 
3Vliddleton  had  taught  us  to  admire,  and  dif^ 
guifed  the  poverty  and  repetition  of  their 
ideas  under  a  heavy  load  of  words.  Johnfon 
has  taught  us  nothing  new^ ;  he  has  put  the 
common  topics  of  inftrudion  into  a  new 
drefs,  but  he  has  made  no  difcoveries  either 
in  fcience  or  morality  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
not  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  talents ;  for 
genius  invents,  talents  only  arrange,  difpofe, 
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and  modify,  adorn,  compare,  and  compound ; 
genius  is  the  lot  of  few,  talents  fall  to  the 
(hare  of  many,  in  different  proportions  and 
degrees ;  fome  men  are  born  to  create  know- 
ledge, others  to  acquire  it,  and  teach  what 
they  have  learnt :  Johnfon  had  not  the  eru- 
dition of  Parr,  nor  ha?  Parr  all  the  wifdoni 
of  Johnfon  ;  nor  do  we  find  in  cither  of 
them  that  wifdom  which  lays  down  princi- 
ples, but  that  which  developes  them ;  there 
is  in  both  the  fame  fpirit  of  domineering,  the 
fame  impatience  of  contradidion,  the  fame 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  belief:  the 
one  has  the  prejudices  of  a  Tory,  the  other  of 
a  Whig  ;  hut  as  the  latter  are  more  liberal 
than  the  former,  they  are  lefs  difgufting,  yet 
equally  averfe  to  improvement,  beyond  their 
own  ideas  of  right ;  there  is  in  both  the 
fame  credulity,  the  fame  fufceptibility  of 
being  flattered  :  the  one  was  impofed  on  by 
the  Clock-lane  ghofl,  the  other  by  the  Shakf- 
pear  manufcripts.  In  the  powers  of  argu- 
ment Dr  Parr  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  his 
mighty  predecefTor,  and,  in  flrength  of  lan- 
guage, he  is  always  his  equal;  yet  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  has  waded  his  time  and  his 
talents,  on  fubjedls  infinitely  beneath  him, 
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though  he  has  contrived  to  Introduce  inci- 
dentally, many  paflages  which  difplay  the 
full  ftrength  of  his  powers,  on  fubjedts  which 
call  for  the  fullefl  exertion  of  the  raoft  en- 
larged intellect,  and  intereft  the  feelings  of 
all  ranks :  yet  even  thefe  are  in  danger  of 
being  loft  to  pofterity,  for  few  readers,  in 
future  times,  will  think  of  looking  for  poli- 
tics or  morality  in  a  Sequel  to  a  Printed  Pa- 
per, or  a  Statement  of  Fads,  &c.— This  it  is 
which  fets  Parr  below  Johnfon;  he  has  never 
exerted  his  powers  diredly  on  any  fubjed:  of 
importance  ;  there  is  only  one  book  which 
will  fave  him  from  being  forgotten,  his 
^  Trads  by  Warburton ;  there  indeed  he  has 
difplayed  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  and 
exhaufted  the  language  in  terms  of  cauftic  fe- 
verity,  inbitternels  of  reproof,  and  dignity  of 
fentiment ;  yet  even  here  we  are  only  amufed 
by  an  attack  on  an  individual,  and  not  im- 
proved by  any  developement  of  general  prin- 
ciples. That  Dr  Parr  has  not  written  with 
the  fimplicity  of  Addifon,  is  no  more  to  be 
objeded  to  him  as  a  fault,  than  that  an  oak 
is  not  a  poplar  or  a  plane  ;  and-if  excellence 
in  writing  is  not  reftrained  to  one  ipecies, 
he  deferves  the   praife  of  having  exalted 
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that  in  which  he  has  written  to  its  greatefl: 
pitch.     Thofe  men  who  are  delighted  with 
the  fimplicity  of  Addifon,  it  will  certainly 
not  pleafe;  but  thofe  who  admire  fomething 
more  animating,  and  more  impreflive,  it  will 
not  fail  to   delight.      Dr   Parr's  fmgularity 
confifts  more  in  the  arrangement  than  the 
choice  of  his  words;  he  has  not  always  the 
pompous  terms  of  Johnfon,  but  who  will 
deny  that  he  often  imitates  him  ?  there  is  in 
both  the  fame  dilation  of  ideas,  the  fame  ver- 
bofity,  the  fame  inverfion  of  the  language  in 
forced  and  awkward  fentences ;   there  arc, 
however,  on  the  whole,  more  points  in  which 
they  refemble  each  other  than  in  which  they 
differ.     Our  author  has  only  compared  the 
nature  of  their  works,  not  their  merits  as 
writers.     "  What  has  Dr  Parr  written  ?"  is 
a  fair  queftion  ;  but  we  ought  alfo  to  alk, 
how  he  has  written.     "  A  fermon  or  two, 
rather  long  ;"  does  this  detradl  from  the  me- 
rits of  a  fermon,  or  fay  of  it  all  it  deferves  ? 
"  A  Latin   Preface  to   Bellendenus,  (rather 
"  long  too)  containing  a  cento  of  Latin  and 
"  Greek  expreffions  applied  to  political  fub- 
"  jeds:"  is  this  a  juft  character  of  the  happy 
ingenuity  with  which  claiTical  quotations  are 
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applied  to  modern  events  ?  with  tvhich  learn- 
ing, the  moft  minute  and  extenfive,  is  ren- 
dered fubfervient  to  politics,  and  ancient 
writers  defcribe  living  characters :  it  is  a 
work  of  unrivalled  learning,  memory,  and 
brilliancy.  "  Another  preface  to  fome  Eng- 
"  lilh  trads  :'*  this  is  no  charader  of  that 
preface,  which  is  certainly  the  fineft  philip- 
pic in  the  language,  "  And  two  or  three 
"  pamphlets  about  his  own  private  quar- 
"  rels  :"  if  any  of  his  readers  can  fufFer  their 
judgment  to  be  mifled  by  fuch  empty  affer- 
tions,  they  muft  be  more  inclined  than  they 
ought  to  be  to  take  opinions  upon  truft  ;  a 
more  unfair  attempt  was  never  made  to  bias 
the  public  againft  a  great  man  ;  for  without 
faying  a  word  of  the  merits  of  his  writings, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  believed,  that 
they  are  worthy  of  little  notice  or  regard.  In 
the  enumeration  of  Dr  Parr's  works,  the  au- 
thor has,  with  his  ufual  want  of  candor, 
omitted  to  mention  that  which  does  him  moft 
credit,  by  its  language,  Ipirit,  and  fentiments  ; 
I  mean  the  Letter  to  the  Diffenters  of  Bir-* 
mingham,  from  a  Citizen  of  Irenopolis, 
which,  though  it  does  not  bear  his  name, 
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has  never  been  difowned  by  the  Dodor  or 
his  friends. 

"  Dr  Parr  publlflied  at  Birmingham  what 
"  he  called  "  A  printed  pjper  ;"  and  after 
**  that,  *'  A  Sequel  to  3i  printed  Papcr^'  a  very 
"  large  pamphlet,  de  onmi  fcibili^  as  uiual." 
p.  22  1.  This  is  a  proof  that  our  author  has 
either  intentionally  mifreprclented  Dr  Parr, 
or  never  read  his  works,  tor  it  was  net  the 
Dodor  who  publifhed  a  printed  paper,  but 
as  the  title  expredes,  a  Sequel  to  a  printed 
Paper,  written  by  another  perfon  :  it  is  even 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  lie  wrote  both  the 
Paper  and  the  Sequel,  to  which  it  is  an  an- 
fwer  ;  as  to  all  that  wafte  of  learning  which 
the  gentleman  has  employed  to  ridicule  Dr 
Parr,  or  perhaps  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  it 
is  ufclefs  to  either  purpofe  ;  it  is  trifling  and 
ridiculous,  and  has  neither  humor  nor  vi- 
vacity. 

MR  HAYLEY's  LIFE  OF  MILTOM. 

"  Mr  Hayley  wrote  a  long  life,  or  rather 
"  a  fort  of  defence  of  Miltcn,  as  1  think,  pre- 
"  fixed  to  Boydell's  grand  edition  of  the 
"  poet.  1  like  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the  exe- 
"  cution  of  Mr  H.'s  work."  p.  223.  Our 
F  author 
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iuthor  finds  fault  with  the  fpirit  and  the 
execution  of  Mr  Hayley's  work,  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  amiable  than  the  one,  though 
the  other  is  not  faultlefs.  The  life  of  Mil- 
ton was  written  with  the  pureft  intentions, 
to  vindicate  the  character,  not  the  principles 
of  the  great  poet,  from  the  unjuft  afperity  of 
his  mercilefs  biographer;  the  ftile  is  fome- 
times  redundant,  and  not  always  correct,  yet 
thefe  are  trifles  compared  to  the  mild  and 
candid  fentiments  of  its  amiable  author  :  it  is 
evident  he  is  no  friend  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  Milton,  yet  his  love  of  juftice  and 
impartiality  will  not  fufFer  him  to  believe, 
from  an  accurate  examination  of  his  life,  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  the  pureft  motives  ; 
and  he  every  where  cautioufly  diftinguifhcs 
between  his  intentions  and  principles ;  he 
fees  no  ground  to  impeach  the  one,  though 
he  cannot  approve  the  other  :  how  different 
is  this  from  the  grofs,  indifcriminating  vio- 
lence of  Johnfon,  who  ufes  every  occafion  to 
vilify  the  poet's  charad:er,  to  exaggerate  his 
failings,  and  conceal  his  virtues ;  for  he 
feemed  to  believe,  that  no  man  can  be  a  re- 
publican upon  principle,  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  illiberal  than  to  impeach  a  man's  ho- 
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nefl>'  for  mere  difference  of  fentiment,  for 
when  his  adions  neither  tend  to  power  nor 
emolument,  it  is  rij^ht  to  fuppofe  that  the 
love  of  juftice  is  his  only  motive  ;  this  was 
the  cale  vvith  Milton,  he  neither  fought  for 
nor  obtained  riches,  his  only  objedt  was  to 
inllrudl:  mankind,  and  he  was  as  far  exalted 
above  the  common  puHuits  of  interefl  or 
ambition,  as  the  fame  he  has  acquired  is  above 
the  common  lot  of  mortality  ;  his  life  was  un- 
tainted by  a  lingle  adt  of  vice  or  mcannefs, 
and  his  foul,  which  was  pure  from  the  bands 
of  his  Maker,  returned  to  him  unlullicd  by 
the  world  :  his  language  was  congenial  to 
his  feelings,  and  difplays  a  happy  union  of 
energy  and  fweetnefs,  a  peculiar  turn  of  ex- 
preflion,  which  has  never  yet  been  equalled, 
and  will  probably  never  be  excelled  :  it  was 
meant  fimply  to  exprefs,  not  to  adorn  his 
thoughts,  and  if  it  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
others,  it  arifes  only  from  tlie  fuperiority  of 
his  ideas  i  in  his  poetry  there  is  a  fpirit  ap- 
proaching to  divine,  and  in  his  profe  a  force 
and  energy  never  to  be  equalled  ;  when  thefe 
ceafe  to  be  ftudied  and  admired,  it  may  fafely 
be  pronounced,  that  tafte,  liberty,  and  virtue 
4rQ  on  the  decline.  To  return  now  to  Mr 
F  2  Hayley, 
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Hayley,  who  has  given  the  author  of  the 
Purfuits  of  Literature  fo  much  offence,  though 
what  it  is  that  has  offended  him  he  has  not 
chofen  particularly  to  exprefs  :  I  fear  it  is  the 
fpirit  of  truth,  candor,  and  juftice,  which  are 
every  where  apparent  in  that  beautiful  work ; 
if  fo,  I  leave  him  to  the  chaftifement  which 
every  man  muft  feel  who  is  pofleffed  by  op- 
pofite  fentiments  ;  but  I  will  do  him  the  juf- 
tice  to  fay,  1  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  read 
that  niofl  pleafing  piece  of  biography,  in  our 
language  ;  for  if  he  had,  and  is  not  the  mofl 
hardened  bigot  that  ever  exif^ed,  he  could 
not  condemn  a  work  fo  amufing  and  fo  ho- 
norable to  its  author's  feelings :  he  has  heard, 
ipoft  likely,  that  it  was  written  to  juflify 
Milton  againft  the  mifreprefentations  of 
Johnfon,  and  therefore  took  it  for  certain 
that  it  contained  an  approbation  of  all  his 
republican  conduit  and  principles. 

COUNT  RUMFORD. 

"  See  the  Experimental  Effays,  Political, 
"  Economical,  and  Philofophical,  by  Ben- 

"   JAMIN  Count  of  RuMFORD,  &C.  &C.  &c/' 

p.  224.  Though  Count  Rumford  certainly 
deferves  credit  for  his  cheap  inventions,  and 

they 
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they  might  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  Ba- 
varia, where  the  poor  were  literally  left  to 
ftarve  for  want  of  employment,  yet  I  am 
forry  that  the  poor  of  this  country  fhould 
ever  be  dependent  upon  foup  (hops  and  di- 
gefters   for   their   fupport  ;   wherever    they 
cannot  maintain  themfelves  by  their  indul- 
try,  in  a  country  like  this,  which  boafls  ot 
monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  world,  there 
muft  be  fomething  wrong  in  the  diftribution 
and  circulation   of  its  wealth,  for  the  poor 
have  a  riglit  to  be  fed  plenteoufly,  as  well  as 
the  rich.     1  am  not  defirous  to  confound  the 
diftin(flion  uf  ranks,  by  pulling   down   the 
opulent  and   wealthy,  yet  I  am  for  railing 
the  poor  to  a  condition  of  eafe  and  comfort, 
not  independent  of  their  induftry,  but  the 
confequence  of  it ;  for  1  hefitate  not  to  main- 
tain, that  when  a  man,  in  any  country,  can- 
not fupport  his  family  by  the  fweat  of  his 
brow,  he  has  a  right  to  fay,  that  he  is  treat- 
ed unjuftly  :  the  poor  are  the  ftrength  and 
finews  of  the  ftate  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence then,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  to  provide 
that  they  enjoy  health,  plenty,  and  indepen- 
dence;    without   this,   their  fuperiors  may 
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fufFer  as  well  as  themfelves :  it  is  miftaken 
policy  to  deny  any  let  of  men  their  rights. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF  AND 
MR  GIBBON. 

*'  I  would  alfo  particularly  recommend  the 
"  perufal  of  the  Sixth  Letter  of  the  Series  of 
"  Letters  which  the  Bifhop  addrefled  to  Mr. 
"  Gibbon."  p.  224.  Notwithftanding  our 
author's  aflertion,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a 
more  flimfy,  fuperficial  apology  for  chriftia- 
nity  never  was  written  To  an  affectation 
of  candor  and  liberality  it  is  alone  indebted 
for  its  fuccefs  ;  and  yet  for  this  true  chriftians 
did  not  thank  him,  and  unbelievers  fmiled 
at  his  weaknefs.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
time  to  point  out  particularly  where  the 
Bilhop  has  failed  to  remove  the  ohjedlions  of 
the  infidel,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
Though  there  are  perhaps  no  two  charaders 
more  different  than  thofe  of  Bifhop  Watfon 
and  Mr  Gibbon,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the 
objeds  of  their  public  life  were  the  fame,  and 
thefe  were,  fame  and  preferment :  the  one 
fought  to  obtain  the  great  objed  of  his  pur- 
fuit  by  an  appearance  o,f  plainnefs,  bluntnefs, 
and  fmcerit^y  ;  the  other  feared  to  offend  the 

pre- 
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prejudices  of  the  world,  by  an  open,  manly 
declaration  of  his  fentiments,  and  therefore 
dealt  out  his  malevolence  in  dark  and  difm- 
genuoub  Ineers,  and  cc>urted  the  favor  of  the 
great  by  the  mean  artifices  of  infinuation  and 
flattery  :  the  reward  of  the  one  was  dilap- 
pointment  and  dilguft,  the  other  is  not  yet 
in  a  (late  to  receive  the  final  decree  of  the 
public,  on  his  life,  charadter,  and  fervices. 

MR  ROSCOE. 

**  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called 
"  the  Magnificent,  by  William  Rolcoe," 
2  vol.  410.  p.  228.  Though  I  admire  the 
clafTical  elegance  and  liberal  fpirit  of  Mr 
Rolcoe's  work,  I  will  not  confent  to  beftow 
upon  it  all  the  praife  of  our  author;  for 
though  he  has  done  all  he  has  done,  well, 
yet  he  has  omitted  many  things  which  arc 
required  in  a  work  of  that  nature  :  he  has 
not  gone  to  any  great  depth  on  any  fubjed, 
but  particularly  on  the  revival  of  literature, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language  ;  they 
are  lubjeds  that  require  a  greater  depth  of 
refearch  than  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  un- 
dertake at  prefent.  Mr  Gibbon  has  partially 
glanced  at  the  firft,  in  his  laft  volume,  for 
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his  hiftory  ends  where  that  fubjed  begins ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  bellowed  fo 
much  time  on  the  dark  ages,  and  has  left  in 
darknefs  the  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, to  illuftrate  which  his  talents  and  eru- 
dition were  fo  admirably  adapted.  The 
other  fubje(ft  has  been  flightly  noticed  by 
Dr  Burney,  in  his  fecond  volume  of  the  Hif- 
tory of  Mufic  J  but,  as  he  has  adopted  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  learned,  ac- 
curate, and  induftrious  Giannone,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  he  is  miltaken,  though, 
from  the  authority  of  Muratori,  MafFei,  and 
Crefcembini,  he  has  afierred  that  the  Italian 
language  liad  not  acquired  any  confiftency 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  for 
though  I  have  not  thefe  confufed  and  pon- 
derous authors  at  hand  to  confult,  yet  I  have 
the  luminous  page  of  Giannone  before  me, 
and  he  expreisly  fays,  it  had  taken  root  and 
vigor  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
— Hid.  di  Napoli.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  fee.  2. 
The  Bulgarians,  about  the  year  668,  were 
introduced  into  the  country  of  Naples  ;  and 
though  they  had  not  forgot  the  ufe  of  their 
own  language,  in  the  year  830,  yet  they  alfo 
fpoke  Latin,  fays  P.  VVarnefrid,  who  lived 
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in  the  ninth  century.  "  By  which,"  fa^'S 
Giannone,  "  we  are  not  to  underftand  that 
"  they  fpoke  the  Roman  Latin,  which,  at 
"  that  time,  was  fallen  into  difufe,  and  only 
"  retained  in  writing,  and  even  there  much 
"  corrupted  ;  and  a  new,  popular,  and  com- 
"  mon  language,  which  had  arilen  from 
"  the  mixture  of  many  ftrange  languages, 
"  was  now  intoduced  into  Italy,  and  called 
"  Italian.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Juftinian, 
"  Fornerius  fpeaks  of  a  public  inflrument  at 
"  Ravennacompofcd  in  that  language,  which 
"  is  called  the  vulgar  tongue  cf  Italy,  and 
"  Conftantine  Porphyrogcnitus  calls  Bcne- 
"  vento  and  Venice,  Citta  Nova  in  Italian  in 
"  the  year  910."  Now  thcfe  are  proofs,  and 
he  has  given  many  others,  that  the  Italian 
had  acquired  great  ftability  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  but  by  what  means  it  arrived 
from  rude  corruption  to  vigor  and  elegance, 
it  is  now  almoft  impolFible  to  dilcover. 
The  prefent  orthography  of  the  Italians  may 
lead  us,  in  fome  inilances,  to  find  out  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  and  to  fee  how 
it  became  corrupted :  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  one  of  thefe  corruptions  arofe  from  the 
vulgar  mode  of  the  common  people  in 
G-  writing 
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writing  as  tbey  fpeak  ;  for  inftance,  the  word 
ag^ie,  in  Italian,  is  evidently  a  corrupt  mode 
of  fpelling  /jodie,  in  Latin,  for  the  meaning  is 
the  fame  in  both,  and  it  is  alfo  a  proof  that 
the  Romans  pronounced  bodie-  as  if  it  was 
written  with  two  gs, — giornOy  in  Italian,  is 
alfo  corrupted  from  bodierno — lattc  from  lade  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ablative  cafe 
of  the  Latin  generally  forms  the  nominative 
of  the  Italian.  Bdcca,  was  probably  the  pro- 
nunciation of  bucca  ;  fede  is  from  the  abla- 
tive of /<i^^,  which  was  therefore  moft  likely 
pronounced /^i/^x  ;  ojiro^  the  ablative  of  au- 
Jlcr^  fpoken  alfo  moft  probably  ojler ;  oiio 
from  06?^,  which  was  pronounced  oiio^  to 
avoid  the  harfh  found  of  the  two  confonants 
51.  I  might  go  on  with  a  hundred  other 
inftances,  but  thefe,  I  truft,  will  fuffice  to 
convince  my  readers,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Italians  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
Romans,  wherever  the  orthography  of  the 
one  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  other.  This,  I  ftiould 
truft:,  will  lead  others  to  further  refearches 
on  this  fubject,  who  have  better  means  than 
1  have  to  enfure  them  fuccefs ;  for  many 
books  are  required,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
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'  with  in  a  diftant  province,  remote  from  the 
center  of  information  and  literature. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

"  I  mean  the  Preface  to  the  Second xolame 
"  of  Dr.  Geddes's  TravJJjticn  c/  the  Bible. 
"  I  really  would  not  truft  myfelf  to  criticiie 
"  the  Tranflation  itfelf,  after  I  had  read  the 
*'  fifth  Chapter  of  Judges,  v.  30.  where  for 
"  the  words,  "  To  every  man  a  damfcl  or 
"  two,"  Dr.  Geddes  irarijlatei  by  way  of  a 
"  fpirited  and  ini'inri^  improvement,  "  yl 
"  G/W,  A  COUPLE  OF  GIRLS,  to  each  bravc 
"  man.'"  p.  243.  Tothofewho  are  defirous 
of  feeing  the  Bible  in  a  good  Englilh  drels, 
i'u  mud  be  matter  of  regret,  thiit  no  fiich 
thing  has  yet  appeared  ;  not  one  attempt  of 
the  kind  has  been  condudlied  with  propriety 
and  decorum,  all  have  ftudied  to  depart,  as 
far  as  pollible,  from  the  old  verfion,  while 
they  ought  to  have  done  exadly  the  rcvcrfe  ; 
for  all  that  is  required,  is  to  remove  a  few 
indecencies,  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  a  fev/ 
difficulties,  arifmg  from  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  language,  fince  the 
time  it  was  tranflated  ;  it  is  now  become 
G  2  like 
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like  an  old  piGure,  which  needs  only  to  be 
touched  up  and  revived,  without  being  al- 
tered, for  there  is  a  fimplicity  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, now  fandioned  by  long  ufe,  which 
cannot  be  improved  on  the  whole,  though 
it  may  be  amended  in  particular  paffages. 

DR  HUSSEY. 

"  Hear  Dr.  HuiTey  the  titular  Blfliop  of 
"  Waterford  in  Ireland  in  his  late  paftoral 
"  Letter.  "  The  Catholic  faith  (i.  e. 
"  the  tenets,  the  doctrines,  the  fuperftitions, 
*'  the  abfurdities,  the  follies,  the  cruelty,  and 
"  the  tyranny,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
*'  whatever  makes  it  to  differ  from  any  other 
"  external  eftabliihment  of  Chriftianity)  The 
"  Catholic  faith  (fays  his  titular  Lordfhip)  is 
"  fuitable  to  all  climes,  and  all  forms  of  go- 
"  vernment,  monarchies  or  republicks,  arifto- 
"  cracies  or  democracies."  (p.  9.)"  p.  262. 
By  great  good  fortune  I  was  indulged  with 
a  fight  of  this  Paftoral  Letter,  and  was  happy 
to  find  it  totally  different  from  what  it  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of 
Literature,  as  might  be  eaiily  fuppofed  ;  for 
whoever  knows  any  thing  relating  to  the 
ftate  of  Ireland,  during  the  late  rebellion, 
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muft  know,  that  the  fupcrlor  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  exerted  their  utmoft  endea- 
vors to  prevent  their  different  flocks  from 
joining  the  forces  of  the  rebels  ;  and  of  this 
fa<St  government   are    well   convinced.     Dr 
HufTey  is  one  of  thofe  liberal  and  amiable 
men  who  do  honor  to  any  caufc  or  country, 
and  his  Paftoral  Letter  is  written  in  that  fpirlt 
of  mild  benevolence  which  particularly  dlf- 
tinguiflies  the  Catholics  of  the  prefent  day 
from  their  predeceffors  in  more  diftant  times. 
The  Bifliop's  ideas  of  a  man  of  true  libera- 
lity arc  fliamefully  mangled  and  mutilated  by 
the  illiberal  critic  ;  and  I   am  forry  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  give  them  at  length  ;  they 
are  the  mofl:  liberal  that  could  come  from  a 
man  who  has  any  religious  belief  of  his  own, 
and  yet  refpccfts  that  of  others  ;  his  advice  to 
his  clergy,  on  the  fubjedl  of  education,  is  no 
other  than  might  have  been  given  by  a  Pro- 
teftant  Bifliop  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  nor  dif- 
ferent from  what  Chrift  gave  to  his  Apoftles, 
Matt,  xviii.  ver.   15,  16,  17;  no  proteftant 
could    fee    with    indifference    his    children 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  popery,  and  why 
fhould  not  a  papifl  be  equally  zealous?  not 
furely  becaufe  the  one  is  only  tolerated,  and 
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the  ptber  eftabliihed.  Dr  Huffey's  advice  to 
the  Legiilature,  on  the  fubjed  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  is  dictated  by  found  v;ifdom, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  world  ; 
pains  and  penalties  now  only  ferve  to  exaf- 
perate.  The  Bifhop's  advice  throughout  de- 
ferves  to  be  contrafted  with  the  compulfory 
means  which  he  fpeaks  of  being  ufed  to  bring 
the  Catholic  military  to  the  churches  of  the 
Proteftants  ;  his  character  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  church,  as  being  fuited  to  all  forms  of 
government,  only  means,  that,  like  chrifti- 
anity,  it  interferes  with  none  ;  it  is  to  be 
•wifhed  it  had  always  been  fo.  The  allufion, 
in  the  note,  to  the  attention  Dr  Hufley  has 
received  from  the  government  of  Ireland, 
relates  to  a  miffion  with  which  he  was  en- 
trufted  abroad,  and  to  his  appointment  to  a 
prefidency  of  a  papift  feminary  in  his  own 
country. 

FRANCE. 

**  When  I  confider  the  future  condition  of 
"  Europe  under  the  revolutionary  tyranny 
"  of  France,  in  principles,  morals,  and  go- 
"  vernment  I  mufe  upon  the  awful  drain  of 
**  the  Florentine  poet : 
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«'  Si  trapafTammo  per  fozza  miflura 

*'  Dell  'ombre  e  dclla  pioggia,  a  paffi  lenti, 

**  Toccando  unpoco  la  vitafutura  .'" 

Page  2  5 1.  The  above  was  written  at  a 
time  when  France  fuffered  under  the  fevcreft 
tyranny  any  nation  ever  experienced,  a  ty- 
ranny which  grew  up  in  a  Ihte  of  war,  and 
furnillied  a  pretext  for  its  continuance  ;  but 
now,  fince  one  great  man  has  changed  the 
face  of  things,  the  fame  pretence  no  longer 
cxifts :  he  has  fought  for  peace  wlien  France 
was  humbled,  and  when  (he  was  victorious ; 
and  if  hereafter  he  ihonld  be  fucccfbful  in 
overturning  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  his  ambition,  his  ty- 
ranny, or  his  cruelty.  Should  the  calamities 
of  intefline  war  ever  vifit  this  country,  and 
they  feem  every  day  to  be  coming  nearer  to 
us,  let  no  negative  or  adlivc  fupporter  of  the 
miniftr}',  who  fuffers  in  his  perfon,  property, 
or  comfort,  wonder  or  repine  at  the  juft  re- 
tribution which  falls  heavily  upon  him;  for 
that  which  he  has  contributed  to  inflidt  on 
others  he  juflly  deferves  to  feel.  To  fuppofe 
that  a  peace  can  be  preferved,  or  even  iigncd, 
between  the  republic  of  France  and  the  pow- 
ers; with  which  ihe  is  at  war,  betrays  a  grofs 
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Ignorance  of  human  nature,  which,  one 
fhould  have  thought,  ten  years  of  dear- 
bought  experience  might  have  correded. 
The  ftrength  of  the  French  republic,  wielded 
by  fuch  a  man  as  Bonaparte,  is  enough  to 
overturn  all  that  oppofe  him.  What  he  has 
done,  ought  to  convince  us  what  he  can  yet 
do,  when  his  powers  are  fully  exerted. 

AUTHORS. 

"  I  would  declare  alfo  to  tbe?n,  that  I  de- 
"  livered  it  as  A  literary  manifesto 
"  to  this  kingdom  in  a  feafon  unpropitious  to 
"  learning  or  to  poetry,  in  a  day  of  darknefs 
"  and  of  thick  gloominefs,  and  in  an  hour 
"  of  turbulence,  of  terror,  and  of  uncer- 
''  tainty."  p.  275.  To  his  poetry  or  his 
learning  the  author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Lite- 
rature has  no  right  to  fay,  that  the  feafon  Is 
unpropitious,  the  public  have  called  for  them' 
again  and  again,  and  pronounced  the  decies 
repetita  of  Horace :  yet  are  they  deferving 
this  reiterated  applaufe,  this  accumulation  of 
kindnefs  ;  I  have,  and  I  truft  not  vainly, 
attempted  to  (hew  that  they  are  not,  and 
that  the  public  have  been  deceived  :  the 
author  has  written  in  times,  favorable  to  all 

the 
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the  advocates  of  eftablilhed  authority;*  for 
however  feeble  their  arguments,  or  however 
fiimfy  their  ftile,  they  find  a  ready  reception 
with  all  thofe  who  are  prepared  to  refill  in- 
novation in  every  fhape,  and  to  embrace  witli 
eagernefs  every  new  fuccor  againft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  fears  :  fuch  men  do  not  deeply 
weigh  the  merits  of  thofe  who  are  on  their 
fide,  they  are  not  nice  in  the  praife  of  their 
defenders ;  to  be  with  them  is  lufficient 
merit,  to  be  againft  them  is  fufhcient  blame ; 
to  this  caufe  it  is  to  be  attributed,  thai  the 
author  of  tlic  Purfuits  of  Literature  has  found 
fo  many  admirers,  who  give  him  credit  for 
his  learning,  becaufe  they  wi(h  him  to  be 
learned,  and  praife  his  poetry,  becaufe  they 
wi(h  to  believe  him  a  poet  ;  fuch  are  all 
thofe  whom  fear  has  made  his  friends ;  he, 
therefore,  of  all  men,  has  the  leafi  right  to 
fay  that  the  times  are  unpropitious  to  learn- 
ing and  to  poetry  :  others,  indeed,  may  with 
H  greater 

*  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  might  inftance  many  political 
pamphlets,  which  have  been  much  rc'ad  and  admired,  but 
one  is  fufficient, — the  Confiderations  on  the  State  of  Public 
Affairs,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  a  noble  Lord,  but 
in  truth  by  a  hirehng  writer  of  the  Treafury,  who  feema 
to  have  inherited  the  tyrannical  fcntiments  of  his  grca^ 
progenitor. 
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greater  juftlce  complain,  yet  Is  the  age,  on 
the  whole,  not  regardlefs  of  genius  or  ta- 
lents; for  if  we  read  Ralph's  Cafe  of  Au- 
thors, and  Pierius  de  Infelicitate  Literatorum, 
it  will  be  found,  that  our  times  are  lefs  to  be 
reproached  than  others  with  the  negled:  of 
learning  and  talents.  A  remarkable  inftance 
of  private  patronage  has  lately  happened  in 
the  protedion  an  amiable  poet  in  humble 
life  has  received  from  the  learned,  induftri- 
ous,  and  fpirited  Capel  LofFt,  who  has  in- 
troduced into  the  world,  with  fplendid  de- 
corations, and  an  ill-written  preface,  *  a 
poem,  which  gives  the  hope  and  promife  of 
fomething  more  correctly  elegant. 

ANCIENT  POETRY. 

"  Two  lines  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
"  Sonnet,  prefixed  to  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen." 
p.  284.  The  difference  between  antientand 
modern  Englilh  poetry  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  thofe  who  are  ignorant 
wherein  it  confifts,  but  to  which  the  fupe- 
riority  on  the  whole  belongs,  is  not  fo  eafily 
decided,  nor  where  the  diftindion  begins.^- 
As  to  the  firft  point,  in  my  opinion,  the  dif- 
ference 

*  Bloomfield's  Seafons. 
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ference  confifts  both  in  the  language,  and  the 
fentiments  ;  in  the  former,  without  doubt, 
modern  poetry  is  more  polifhed  and  refined, 
yet  it  has  loft  much  of  the  antient  fimplicity, 
which  fome  modern  poets  have  attempted 
to  revive,  by  the  ufe  of  old  v^ords  ;  in  this 
refpedt,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fu- 
periority  belongs  to  the  modernSjastheyfome- 
times  unite  antient  fimplicity  with  modern 
elegance  ;  and,  on  the  fecond  point,  though 
many  beautiful  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  antient 
poetry,  yet  they  are  frequently  buried  under 
fuch  a  load  of  quaint,  conceited,  forced,  un- 
natural, and  frigid  thoughts,  that,  in  many 
poets,  their  beauties  hardly  reward  the  length 
ofthefcarch.  In  fertility  of  invention,  and 
richnefs  of  imagination,  the  moderns  are  cer- 
tainly excelled  by  the  antients,  yet  this  luxu- 
riance frequently  requires  the  pruning  hook 
of  judgment,  which  it  is  furpriling  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dailies  had  not  fuggeft- 
ed,  and  for  want  of  which,  many  of  their 
beauties  are  loft  in  their  deformities.  It  has 
lately  been  the  fafhion  to  feledt  thefe  beau- 
ties, andtopublilh  them  unincumbered  with 
the  trafh  that  furrounds  them,  and  this  has, 
in  many  inftances,  been  done  with  great 
II  2  judg- 
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judgment:  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  piece  of 
poetry  more  antient  than  Milton,  which  is 
not  di<^figured  by  Ibme  quaint  thoughts  or 
aukvvard  expreffions ;  whereas  in  modern 
poetry,  of  the  firft  rank,  many  pieces  are  to 
be  found  unalloyed  with  a  fmgle  barbarifm, 
fuch  as  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  Parnell,  Gray, 
Dyer,  and  Akenfide ;  and  even  thofe  who 
do  not  arrive  to  the  highefl  degree  of  excel- 
lence art;  free  from  the  faults  of  the  ancients, 
prolixity,  quaintnefs,  drynefs,  awkwardnefs, 
and  infipidity  ,  yet  I  lee,  \vith  regret,  the  re- 
turn of  Vir.e  of  thefe  faults  in  the  tedious, 
unnatural  effufions  of  fome  modern  poets, 
who,  in  their  great  anxiety  to  be  publifhing, 
ranfack  their  port  folios  for  all  they  can  find, 
and,  like  the  antients, regard  quality  lefs  than 
quantity  ;  for  the  two  volumes  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  Anthology  might,  without  any  lofs  to 
the  public  or  the  reputation  of  its  authors,  be 
reduced  to  one  :  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed, 
that  many  of  our  antient  poets  ever  corrected 
their  works,  as  they  contain  fuch  evident 
marks  of  hafte  and  negligence.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  diPiindion  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern poets,  I  think  Milton  and  his  cotempo- 
raries  are  between  the  two,  for  they  are  ftridly 

neither ; 
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neither ;  his  language  partakes  fomewhat  of 
theantient,  yet  is  more  poliflied  than  thetimes 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  his  ideas  are  chaf- 
tened  with  all  the  purity  of  clafTical  tafie  and 
elegance  ;  what  he  and  his  fucccfTors  wanted 
in  refinement,  was  completed  by  Pope  ;  after 
him  our  poetry  may  have  degenerated,  but 
in  this  refped:  it  cannot  improve.  In  the 
long  feries  of  five  hundred  years,  from  the 
firft  rude  attempts  at  poetry  to  the  prefent 
times,  many  and  various  arc  the  ideas  that 
have  been  emitted,  and  much  fpace  do  they 
occupy  ;  but  were  the  eflence,  the  fpirit,  the 
finer  particles  of  them  refined  and  fcparatcd 
from  the  grolTer  feculence,  the  fubftance  of 
them  might  be  much  itduced.  Tope  is  one 
of  the  few  among  the  modern  poets  who  has 
no  need  of  this  chemical  procefs  ;  among  the 
ancients  there  is  not  one  ;  herein  confills  the 
difference.  The  verfes  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
which  the  author  has  quoted,  arc  to  be  found 
among  the  many  quaint  congratulations  to  the 
author  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  a  fvvcetnefsof  expref- 
fion  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, and  which  is  one  of  Sir  Walter's  greateft 
claims  to  the  name  of  poet :  his  Silent  Lover 

has 
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has  delicacy  and  feeling,  and  his  Soul's  Er- 
rand, though  fomewhat  quaint,  has  truth  and 
force;  his  other  little  verfes  abound  with  the 
faults  cf  the  age,  low,  forced,  and  unnatural 
thoughts,  and  deferve  very  little  praife  The 
Sonnet  is  a  fpecies  of  poetry  firft  invented  by 
the  Italians,  and  adopted  only  by  the  writers 
of  our  own  country ;  the  French  have  no 
fuch  thing,  for  as  it  is  employed  folely  on 
ferious  fubjeds,  the  natural  gaiety  of  that 
nation  is  not  fuited  to  any  thing  fo  monoto- 
nous and  plaintive.  Among  Englifh  writers 
the  fonnet  had  long  been  difufed,  till  Mr 
Edwards,  the  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criti- 
cifm,  publiflied  his,  about  forty  years  ago, 
which  are  very  flat  and  profaic ;  and  fmce 
him,  there  have  been  numbers.  The  length 
of  this  poem,  every  one  knows,  is  limited  to 
fourteen  lines,  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  of  eight  and  fix  ;  in  the  legitimate  fon- 
net, the  firft,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines 
rhime  to  each  other ;  in  the  laft  fix,  the 
rhimes  are  alternate.  A  writer,  in  the  New 
London  Review,*  has  fancifully  divided  the 
fonnet  into  five  different  ibrts,  the  fimple,  the 
pidurefque,  the  embellifhed,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  fublime  ;  but  thele  different  charac- 
ters 
*    Vol.  2d. 
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ters  are  never  found  fo  diftlnftly  In  any  one 
fonnet,  as  to  entitle  it  folely  to  that  name. 
Upon  the  fame  principle  he  might  have 
added  another,  as  fatire  foraetimes  prevails, 
particularly  in  thofe  of  Milton  ;  but  the  fa(£l 
18,  that  thefe  different  qualities  are  only  to  be 
found  mixed  and  combined  in  different  fon- 
nets.  The  original  defign  of  this  poem  was 
to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  love ;  but  it  foon 
departed  from  its  firft  purpofe,  and  is  now 
become  the  vehicle  for  any  ferious  and  plain- 
tive feeling.  Milton,  whofc  cauftic  humcr 
prevailed  in  moft  of  his  writings,  often  uicd  it 
for  purpofes  of  fatire.  The  fonnet  requires 
a  precifion,  both  of  words  and  ideas,  not 
very  eafy  to  be  attained  by  men  of  lively 
imaginations ;  a  unity  and  fimplicity  of 
thought,  not  requifite  for  any  other  fpecies 
of  poetry  ;  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
few  men  are  fo  happy  as  to  poffefs  ;  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  though  the  fonnet  is  ap- 
parently an  eafy  and  trifling  fort  of  poetry, 
it  requires  a  union  of  the  rarefl:  and  choicelt 
poetical  talents  ;  hence  it  is,  that  fo  few  have 
excelled  in  this  fpecies  of  writing,  and  that 
thofe  who  have  excelled,  have  either  written 
no  other  fort  of  poetry,  or  written  it  in  a 

llile 
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ftile  very  inferior  to  their  fonnets.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  one  of  our  firft  fonnet 
writers ;  Sir  W,  Raleigh  has  alfo  written 
one  or  two  ;  but  neither  thofe,  nor  his  other 
poems,  rife  above  mediocrity.  Spenfer  alfo 
wrote  fome,  but,  except  for  the  meafure, 
they  are  little  fuperior  to  profe ;  and  they 
are  debafed  too  by  the  forced,  unnatural 
thoughts  of  the  times.  A  colledion  of  thefe, 
among  other  poems,  pafs  under  the  name  of 
Shakfpeare  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  were 
written  by  him.  Daniel  is  the  next  in  rank 
as  to  time,  but  fuperior  in  point  of  beauty  to 
the  former.  Drayton  too  has  fonnets,  which 
he  calls  Ideas,  fome  of  which  are  beautiful, 
yet  moft  of  them  abound  with  awkward  and 
unnatural  conceits.  Drummond  is  among 
the  old  poets,  the  moft  beautiful  writer  in 
this  fort  of  poetry,  yet  not  without  the  low 
conceits  of  his  cotemporaries.  As  Milton  is 
perhaps  the  beft  v/riter  of  fonnets  till  modern 
times,  his  may  demand  a  more  particular 
criticifm.  Few  of  them  are  debafed  by  any 
frigid  conceits,  and  they  all  pofTefs  that  unity 
of  thought  which  is  the  firft  rcquifire  of  a 
fonnet,  yet  the  lines  are  fometimes  har(h, 
and  the  language  coarfe  and  familiar,  though 

it 
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it  is  generally  precife,  expreflive,  and  har- 
monious. The  firft  ends  awkwardly  with 
the  words  *  am  1 '  The  firft  line  of  the 
eighth  is  harfh,  familiar,  and  abrupt— 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms. 

The  eleventh  is  wholly  ludicrous.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  13th  line  of  the  14th 
fonnet — 

Up  they  flew  fo  dreft. 

In  the  23d  is  a  very  harfli  line — 

Purification  in  the  old  law  did  fave. 
Love,  fweetncfs,  goodnefs,  in  her  perfon  (hincd, — 

Is  a  harmonious  line,  but  not  exactly  corre(£t, 
for  JJymed  fhould  be  Jljone.  The  fonnets  of 
our  other  ancient  poets  are  too  numerous 
to  be  criticifed  minutely  ;  but  I  will  give 
fpecimens  of  the  beft,  among  the  Additions, 
as  they  are  not  every  where  to  be  found, 

and   well   deferve   to   be    reprinted. To 

fpeak  in  terms  of  juft:  admiration  of  the 
rich,  boundlefs,  varied,  brilliant,  and  inex- 
hauftible  imagination  of  Spenfer,  is  hardly 
poflible ;  nothing  in  our  language,  nor  in 
any  language,  in  that  point,  equals  him  ;  vet 
the  length  of  his  Fairy  Queen,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  language  and  ideas,  and  the  un- 
avoidable dullnefs  of  allegory,  which  even 
I  his 
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his  imagination  cannot  every  where  enliven, 
render  this  wonderful  poem  tedious  and  fa- 
tiguing ;  but  there  is  a  charm  in  his  language 
and  ideas  which  every  man  of  poetical  tafte 
muft  feel  and  acknowledge :  he  has  been 
blamed  for  his  affeded  ufe  of  old  words,  yet 
thefe  have  confiderably  added  to  the  beauty 
of  his  language,  and  given  it  an  air  of  plain- 
tive fimplicity,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  more  polifiied  didion  of  his  fuccelTors,  or 

even  of  his  imitators  in  modern  times. 

Spenfer  is  a  poet  who  feems  to  have  been  lefs 
converfant  with  life  than  any  other  before  or 
after  him ;  he  has  created  a  world  of  his 
own,  in  which  human  charaders  are  little 
concerned  ;  of  the  paffions  in  general  he 
feems  to  have  had  fome  idea,  but  in  quick 
and  accurate  conception  of  their  different 
efFeds,  he  is  infinitely  deficient,  which  makes 
his  poetry  fo  little  interefting  to  common 
readers;  for  whatever  foars  much  above 
common  life  and  manners,  cannot  long  be 
admired.  No  man  can  read  Spenfer  for  a 
while  whhout  being  charmed,  nor  for  long, 
without  being  fatigued  ;  his  invention  is  co- 
pious, but  mKapplied  ;  he  was  led  into  te- 
dious and  crude   conceits  by  the   perverfe 

tafte 
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tafle  of  the  times  ;  he  was  for  ever  feeking 
after  forced  analogies,  and  delighted  with 
myftical  numbers  and  allegorical  devices  ; 
for  he  tells  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  in  his  letter  of 
introduction,  that  he  meant  to  pourtray  in 
prince  Arthur,  before  he  was  king,  the  twelve 
moral  private  virtues,  as  Ariflotle  had  de- 
vifed  ;  and  if  he  found  them  well  received, 
to  frame  the  other  twelve  books  on  the  poli- 
tic virtues,  in  his  perfon,  after  he  was  king  ; 
fo  much  for  the  lawlefs  invention  of  an  an- 
tient  Englifli  poet :  he  goes  on  and  fays,  that 
in  the  twelfth  book,  the  Fairy  Queen  was  to 
keep  her  feaft  for  twelve  days,  on  which 
twelve  feveral  adventures  happened,  which 
being  undertaken  by  twelve  feveral  knights, 
were  in  twelve  books  to  be  leverally  handled  : 
for  the  world's  fake  and  his  own,  God  be 
thanked,  he  lived  but  to  fmifh  fix  of  thefe 
quaint  devices ;  yet,  though  we  lament  the 
awkwardnefs  of  his  invention,  we  mult  ad- 
mire the  richnefs  of  his  imagination,  wliicli 
was  able  to  fill  up  and  adorn  with  fuch  fplcn- 
did  images,  the  dry  and  tedious  harflinefs  of 
continued  allegory.  Whether  Spenfer  had 
borrowed  any  of  his  ideas,  in  his  allegorical 
perfonages,  from  former  writers,  it  is  now 
I   2  not 
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not  eafy  to  determine,  yet  there  is  one  from 
whom  he  might  have  received  a  uleful  lefTon 
in  the  government  of  his  invention  and 
fancy.  The  original  Hefigner  of  the  Mirror 
for  Magillrates,  Sackville  Lord  Buckhurft, 
was  a  poet  who,  in  clearnefs  of  conception, 
and  {Irength  of  language,  was  not  excelled 
by  any  of  his  predecefTors,  and  his  Intro- 
dudion  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  has  immortalifed  him  with  all 
true  admirers  of  poetry.  I  will  not  injure 
his  ideas  by  partial  quotation,  but,  as  his 
poem  is  now  extremely  rare,  I  will  give  the 
choiceft  parts  uf  it  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
among  the  Additions.  The  author  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  poetry  was  a  minifter  of 
ftate  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
in  that  department  little  is  known  of  him, 
for  politics  have  no  alliance  with  poetry, 
they  are  leldom  feen  in  the  company  of 
each  other — non  bene  conveniunt  nee  in  unafede 
moraniiir^  Juv. — He  was  the  author  alfo  of  a 
tragedy  called  Gorboduc,  the  firft  dramatic 
piece,  fays  H.  Walpole,  of  any  confideration 
in  our  language ;  as  1  have  never  feen  it,  I 
will  not  venture  to  pronounce.  Certainly  it 
is  fomewhat  remarkable,    that  two  of  our 

firft 
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iirft  antient  poets  had  each  an  immediate 
predeceflbr,  from  whom,  if  they  did  not, 
they  might  have  borrowed  m.any  ideas : 
Chaucer  was  immediately  preceded  by  the 
author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Vifion,  who,  in 
ftrength  of  conception  and  coloring,  was 
not  his  inferior,  and  Spenfer,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  immediately  fucceeded 
Buckhurft,  to  whom  he  was  not  equal  in 
judgment  and  corredncfs,  for  the  piclures 
of  the  former  are  never  over-charged  nor 
crowded.  It  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  in  a 
work,  entitled  the  Lives  of  the  KngliQi 
Poets,  that  of  Spenfer  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  Oill  more  fo,  that  in  another  book, 
profefiing  to  treat  of  Belles  Lettres  or  Polite 
Literature,  under  the  department  of  poetry, 
the  name  of  this  celebrated  poet  is  not  evea 
named,  except  for  his  verfification  ;  now 
this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppoling 
that  the  author  has  copied  his  remarks  from 
thofe  who  had  never  mentioned  him,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  him,  as  well  as 
with  all  our  other  antient  poets,  he  could 
give  no  opinion  of  his  own ;  but  this  is  an 
inftance  of  unpardonable  ignorance  in  a  man 

who 
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who  undertakes  to  diredt  the   public  taftc 
and  Audies. 

JACOB  BRYANT. 

"  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  Author  of  the  Ana- 
**  lyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
**  See  his  charad;er  in  the  Second  Dialogue 
"  of  the  P  of  L.  to  which  1  refer.*'  p.  292, 
Hardly  is  it  poffible  to  produce  an  inftance 
of  deep  and  extenfive  learning  worfe  applied 
than  that  of  Mr  Bryant :  it  has  been  wafted 
in  defending  paradoxes,  which  were  no 
fooner  raifed  than  overturned,  and  are  not  in 
themfelves  amufuig,  nor  fupported  by  the 
powers  of  fancy,  by  vigor  of  ftile,  nor 
ftrength  of  argument;  no  man  has  more 
learning  nor  lefs  judgment,  nor  done  more 
harm  to  the  caufe  he  wiflies  to  defend  :  like 
the  elephants  mentioned  by  Livy,  he  over- 
turns the  ranks  of  his  friends  inftead  of  his 
enemies.  His  remarks  on  the  divine  miffion 
of  Mofes,  in  his  account  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  from  p.  21  1  to  227,  afford  a  ftriking 
illuftration  to  all  that  Mr  Volney  has  faid  on 
the  origin  of  religion  in  the  antient  world. 
His  doubts  on  the  exiftence  of  Troy  go  to 
fliake  the  credibility  of  all  hiftorical  and  tra- 
ditional 
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ditlonal  evidence,  and  his  Remarks  on  Chrlf- 
tianity  is  the  drieft  book  on  the  fubjed,  by 
many  degrees :  his  virtues  and  his  age  are 
venerable,  but  after  his  death,  his  works  will 
not  long  be  remembered. 

GOTHIC  ROMANCE. 

"  I  mean  by  thefe  and  feveral  following 
"  lines  to  obferve,  that  the  Pagan  Fable  is 
"  now  exhaufted,  and  the  fpecious  miracles 
"  of  Gothic  Romance  have  never  of  late 
"  years  produced  a  poet.  Perhaps  the  latter 
"  were  more  adapted  to  true  poetry  than  the 
"  pagan  inventions."  p.  294.  All  mythology 
is  adapted  to  poetry,  becaufe  all  mythology 
is  fidion  ;  yet  though  that  of  paganifm 
may  be  exhaufted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
miracles  of  Gothic  Romance  are  calculated 
to  produce  more  fublime  effufions  of  the 
Mufe  ;  that  depends  on  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  not  on  the  nature  of  his  materials,  for 
thefe  he  can  mould  to  his  purpofe.  The 
tales  of  Gothic  enchantment,  their  caftles, 
dwarfs,  and  giants,  may  be  amufmg  to  chil- 
dren, as  being  marvellous  and  incredible,  but 
they  cannot  arreft  the  attention  of  men,  like 
the  hiftories  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  Venus,  to 

whom 
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Vfhom  are  attributed  human  adioris  and  hu- 
man pafTions,  and  who  are  objeds  of  worfhip 
rather  than  of  terror.  The  gods  of  the 
Goths,  like  their  worfliippers,  are  fierce  and 
cruel ;  their  heaven  is  the  feat  of  favage  en- 
joyment ;  and  their  hell  is  chilled  by  per- 
petual froft :  fuch  are  the  effects  produced  on 
the  imagination  by  the  difference  of  climate. 
The  diftindtion  between  Celtic  and  Gothic 
fuperflition  has  never  been  fufficiently  at- 
tended to;  from  the  Celts  we  have  derived 
the  tales  of  the  Bards  and  Druids,  which 
form  the  fubjed  of  Welch  poetry,  and  the 
fublime  lyric  poem  of  Gray,  the  fined  our 
language  has  produced  ;  from  the  Goths  we 
derive  the  tales  of  Odin,  and  the  fidions  of 
the  Edda,  the  witches  and  enchantments 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  in  later  times,  the 
romantic  ideas  of  chivalry.  The  Celtic 
fuperftitions  remain  now  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  alone,  for  in  thefe  nations  only 
are  to  be  found  any  remains  of  the  Celts  ;  Mr 
Pinkerton  has  placed  this  fubjed  in  its  true 
light.  The  fpecious  miracles  of  Gothic  Ro- 
mance have  produced  fome  poets,  but  thofe 
of  no  great  eminence.  Jerningham  Is,  as 
ufual,  flat  and  infipid  j  Hole  is  fcmetimes 

vigo- 
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vigorous,  but  too  frequently  digreffive  ; 
Sayers  has  many  brilliant  paflages  of  ge- 
nuine and  fublime  poetry,  but  he  is  forae- 
times  tedious. 

PUBLIC  SEMINARIES. 

"  Eton  School,  like  many  other  great 
"  and  ufeful  publick  Schools,  (lands  in  need 
"  of  many  new  and/Pre;?^  regulations,  which 
"  the  interefts  of  this  kingdom,  in  common 
"  with  the  demands  of  the  time,  call  for  with 
"  a  voice  not  to  be  difregarded  by  the  maf- 
"  ters  and  governors."  p.  305.  The  whole 
note,  which  is  too  long  to  be  inferied,  relates 
to  the  reform  of  many  grofs  corruptions  in 
the  condudt  of  our  great  feminaries,  and  of 
Eton  in  particular,  which  is  perhaps  more 
extenfively  corrupted  than  any  other:  to  al- 
moft  all  that  our  author  has  faid  on  this  iub- 
jedt,  I  give  my  hearty  confent ;  but  I  will  tell 
him,  that  while  education  is  confidered  as  a 
trade,  and  till  other  great  reforms  are  com- 
pleated,  that  fchool  will  never  be  otherwife 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  for  there  is  a  mafs  and 
accumulation  of  intereft  extending  through 
every  department  of  the  inftitution,  which 
caa  never  be  diffolved  or  counteracted  till  the 
K  whole 
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whole  IS  new  modelled  ;  and  it  will  then  be- 
come the  legiflature  toconfider,  whether  the 
great  ends  of  education,  viz.  public  and  indi- 
vidual improvement,  are  beft  anfwered  in 
large  feminaries,  or  under  the  eye  of  paren- 
tal vigilance.  Education  is  not  merely  the 
acquifition  of  learning,  but  the  formation  of 
the  heart  and  temper ;  and  were  parents 
qualified  and  difpofed  to  attend  to  thofe  mi- 
nutiae, which,  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  af- 
fed:  the  future  difpofitions  of  their  children, 
much  of  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  the 
world  might  be  prevented  :  if  then  the  fault 
is  in  the  parents,  as  our  author  juftly  remarks, 
how  is  that  fault  to  be  amended  ?  "  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruity  neither  can 
a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit^^  Matt, 
vii.  1 8.  A  ftate,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
riches,  cannot  bring  forth  men  of  pure  morals 
and  integrity ;  it  is  foolifh  to  expedl  impof- 
fibilities.  Rome  afforded  but  a  few  folitary 
inftances  of  virtue  after  (he  had  engroffed  the 
riches  of  the  world.  Though  many  objec- 
tions have  been  urged  againft  the  prefent 
mode  of  claflical  education,  yet  I  by  no  means 
agree  to  them  all ;  for  I  (hould  no  more  con- 
fent  to  read  the  claffics  in  tranflations  than  to 
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drink  a  mineral  water  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Spa  ;  the  fpirit  of  both  muft  evaporate: 
but  though  I  allow  that  the  prefent  mode  of 
teaching  C^reek  and  Latin  is  faulty,  and  that 
much  of  the  time  conlumed  on  it  is  wafted, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  cuftom 
fhould  be  omitted  entirely.  The  firft  fault 
is,  that  it  is  begun  too  early  :  for  why  tor- 
ment a  boy  of  ten  years  old  with  rules  of 
grammar  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 
why  oblige  him  fo  early  to  get  any  thing  by 
rote,  or  repeat  words  to  which  he  can  affix 
no  ideas  ?  the  memory  ought  to  be  exer- 
cifed,  but  only  in  proportion  as  the  judg- 
ment ripens  :  let  parents  and  teachers  then 
watch  the  progrels  of  a  boy's  opening  appre- 
henfion,  and  adapt  their  inftrudions  to  his 
flow  and  gradual  improvement,  and  when  he 
is  arrived  at  an  age  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing and  force  of  words,  let  him  ufe  a  dic- 
tionary, and  a  plain,  fimple  grammar,  to 
fhew  him  only  the  inflexions  of  the  different 
verbs  ;  thus  he  will  arrive,  by  flow  and  eafy 
degrees,  to  comprehend  the  force  of  an  au- 
thor, and  if  he  does  not  attend  to  all  the 
niceties  of  a  language  no  longer  in  ufe,  he 
will  only  be  defedive  in  what  hundreds, 
K  2  with 
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with  much  fearch  and  ftudy,  have  never  ar- 
rived at :  to  comprehend  the  force  and  fpirit 
of  the  antient  authors  is  all  that  is  requifite 
for  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  ;  to  enter 
into  the  minutis  of  dead  languages,  is  at  beft 
but  a  fruitlefs  fearch  after  words.  The  paf- 
fions  are  the  great  difturbers  of  the  world, 
yet  their  influence  on  human  adions  is  fo 
mixed  and  blended  with  that  of  the  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  feparate 
them  entirely  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  men,  at  all 
times,  to  perceive  when  they  are  adluated  by 
the  one,  and  when  by  the  other ;  to  do  this 
diflindly  is  the  principal  part  of  wifdom,  and 
when  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  the  world 
may  be  at  peace,  perhaps  it  will  never  be  fo 
entirely  :  education  and  government  are  the 
only  means  of  controling  their  operation; 
the  latter  may  reftrain  them  from  fear ; 
the  former,  when  rightly  conduced,  fub- 
mits  them  to  the  reftraint  of  principle,  and 
lefTens  their  pernicious  effects,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  heart  and  faculties.  To  ob- 
tain thefe  two  great  objeds,  in  any  great 
degiee,  is  perhaps  impoffible  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fociety,  particularly  in  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  riches    and  poverty.     The   poor 

have 
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have  no  education,  the  rich  have  hardly  any ; 
whoever  will  examine  attentively  thefe  two 
different  ranks,  will  find,  that  this  is  not 
haflily  afTerted.  The  former,  if  by  chance 
they  are  fent  to  fchool,  can  there  only  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  but  if  they  are  cor- 
rected, either  there  or  at  home,  it  can  only 
be  as  the  pafTions  of  their  parents  or  teach- 
ers fuggefl,  without  any  idea  of  their  amend- 
ment ;  a  hafty  blow,  or  harfh  word,  are  the 
common  corredlives  for  all  difpofitions,  and 
for  all  faults.  No  pains  are  taken,  nor  can 
be  taken,  to  check  the  rifmg  propenfities  to 
evil,  nor  promote  a  difpofition  to  virtue  ;  in- 
dulgence, or  corredion,  equally  violent,  are 
all  they  experience,  and  of  all  extremes  thefe 
are  the  moft  dangerous  ;  the  firft  makes 
them  tyrants,  the  fecond  flaves  :  to  be  honeft 
from  principle,  they  are  never  taught,  for 
fear  is  a  more  powerful  motive,  and  better 
fuited  to  the  flrength  of  their  temptations ; 
and  if  this  reftrains  them  from  the  com- 
miffion  of  enormous  crimes,  it  is  all  that  can 
be  expedled  :  a  poor  man  thinks  it  little  fin 
to  fleal  from  a  rich  one,  when  he  can  do  it 
with  fecrecy,  and  this  we  need  not  wonder 
at  in  a  world  in  which  they  have  fo  few 

com- 
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comforts.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  fee  whether  the  education  of 
the  rich  any  better  promotes  the  two  objeds 
above-mentioned.  Surrounded  on  every  fide 
by  the  pleafures,  the  purfuits,  and  the  temp- 
tations which  riches  afford,  they  have  no  len 
fure  to  attend  to  their  children,  who  are 
therefore  committed  entirely,  in  their  infancy, 
to  hirelings :  the  extremes  ot  feverity  and 
indulgence,  which  lead  to  tyranny  and  vice, 
they  are  equally  fubjed  to,  from  the  unre^ 
ftrained  paffions  of  their  parents  ;  the  for-, 
mer  deftroys  the  fpirit,  and  quenches  every 
fpark  of  generofity,  for  he  who  has  once 
been  a  flave,  will  be  a  tyrant  when  he  can  ; 
and  he  who  has  early  been  accuftomed  to 
exceffive  indulgence,  is  unprepared  for  dilap- 
pointments  and  difficulties,  fo  that  by  each 
extreme  the  heart  is  debaled  and  corrupted, 
and  a  rich  man,  who  is  hardened  either  by 
'  ignorance  or  defign  againft  the  miferies  of 
his  fellovvT  creatures,  is  a  peft  to  fociety,  for 
fuch  a  man  is  bound  not  only  to  relieve  the 
prcffing  neceffities  of  the  poor  by  the  preca- 
rious Ibpply  of  occafional  alms,  but  by  a 
conliant  attention  to  their  moral  as  well  as 
their  temporal  wants,  to  improve  their  con- 
dition 
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dition  in  civilifed  fociety,  and  render  them 
fatisfied  with  their  ftation  by  the  comforts 
they  enjoy  ;  but  can  we  expedall  this  from 
men  who  have  been  taught  to  confider  the 
poor  as  a  different  race  of  beings  from  them- 
felves,  born  and  fupported  folely  for  their  ufe 
and  luxury?  Impoffible!  till  the  rich  are  early 
taught  to  reftrain  their  pafTions, — till  they 
ceafe  to  confuler  all  that  is  given  to  the  poor 
as  taken  from  their  own  enjoyment, — till 
they  are  early  inftruded  in  principles  of  juf- 
tice,  trutli,  and  benevolence,  it  is  needlefs  to 
expedl  any  great  improvement  in  the  ftateof 
fociety  ;  "  vien  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns^ 
"  nor  figs  of  tb'ijlks  ;"  the  means  and  the  end 
muft  be  proportioned  :  but  though  I  have 
fpoken  thus  fcverely  of  the  two  extremes  of 
fociety,  yet  I  by  no  means  deny  that  there 
are  bright  exceptions  in  both  ;  but  thefe  be- 
ing no  more  tnan  accidental  inflances  of  good 
difpofitions  and  great  talents,  rifmg  fuperior 
to  fuch  powerful  difadvantages,  form  no  ar- 
gument againll  the  principles  I  have  ad- 
vanced :  now,  as  this  fubjed:  is  of  confider- 
able  importance,  1  will  extend  my  refearches 
a  little  further,  and  offer  fome  remarks  on 
the  inftrudion  of  children  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, 
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riod.  Whether  there  is  any  natural  difference 
in  the  faculties  and  difpofitions  of  children, 
is  a  point  no  longer  difputed,  for  there  can 
be  none.  Mr  Locke  has  proved,  that  there 
are  no  fuch  things  as  innate  ideas,  as  all  our 
ideas  are  acquired  only  from  external  objeds; 
therefore  the  minds  and  tempers  of  children 
can  only  be  influenced  by  thofe  things  which 
furround  them;  but  as  this  muil  be  in  a 
manner  almoft  imperceptible  in  early  years, 
particularly  when  it  is  little  attended  to,  we 
are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  effeds  are  pro- 
duced not  by  external  caufes,  but  by  certain 
natural  difpofitions  which  children  bring 
into  the  world  with  them  ;  how  far  a  parti- 
cular formation  of  body  may  influence  the 
difpofition  of  the  mind,  and  difpofe  them  to 
be  diflferently  affeded  by  external  objeds,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  particular  fpecies  of  talent  or 
of  temper,  it  is  almoft  impofl[ible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
previous  difpofition  of  the  mind  before  the 
birth  of  a  child  :  the  minds  of  children,  after 
their  birth, grow  with  their  bodies:  they  muft 
therefore,  in  fome  meafure,  be  influenced  by 
the  texture  of  the  body,  but  how  or  in  what 
degree,  can  never  perhaps  be  determined  ; 

for 
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for  though  two  children  (hould  be  placed  in 
fituations  as  nearly  fimilar  as  polTible,  ycr 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  thefe  children's 
difpofitions  and  talents  ;  this,  therefore,  muft 
depend  on  fome  particular  formation  of  the 
body  and  nerves :  now  over  this  we  have  no 
control,  but  over  thofe  external  events  and 
accidents  which  influence  the  difpofitions  of 
children  we  certainly  have  fome  power  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  attend  mi- 
nutely to  the  manner  in  which  they  operate 
on  the  temper  and  mental  faculties  of  his 
child,  for  by  thefe  their  future  charader  in 
life  is  frequently  determined,  and  fo  ftrong 
is  the  effedl  of  thefe,  that  even  men,  after 
their  temper  and  talents  feem  to  be  complete- 
ly formed,  may  be  altered  for  the  better  or 
the  worfc,  according  to  particular  events 
which  may  happen  to  them  at  different  pe- 
riods, x^mong  the  many  things  which  con- 
tribute to  affect  the  charaders  of  children, 
the  mofl  minute  (hould  be  attended  to  ;  the 
influence  of  external  objedts,  in  their  early 
years,  may  have  produced  fuch  a  difference 
in  their  difpofitions,  as  to  require  an  entirely 
different  treatment  j  pain  and  ficknefs,  for 
inftance,  may  have  effects  which  are  not  im- 
L  mediately 
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mediately  perceived:  before  children  have 
arrived  at  an  age  to  diftinguifh  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  be  talked  to  with  any 
efFed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  correct 
them,  whether  by  gentle  or  fevere  means ; 
it  is  certain  they  will  underftand  and  remem- 
ber the  effe£l  of  a  whipping  better  than  all 
that  can  be  faid  to  them,  yet  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous remedy,  becaufe  it  may  have  fuch  an 
influence  on  their  tempers  as  to  be  required 
even  after  their  judgment  is  come  to  great- 
er maturity,  and  thus  implant  in  them  ha- 
bits of  fear  or  obftinacy :  when  parents  are 
anxious  to  attend  to  every  thing  which  con- 
cerns their  children,  they  will  be  able  to 
judge  according  to  what  they  fee  and  feel  to 
be  right ;  few  methods,  either  of  mildnefs 
or  feverity,  can  apply  ftridly  to  all  cafes  :  it 
is  only  by  a  minute  attention  to  minute  dif- 
ferences, that  the  conduct  of  parents  to  their 
children  can  be  Regulated  ;  but  though  in 
the  management  of  children  there  are  many 
things  which  mull  be  left  to  the  diredion  of 
parents,  to  a£t  according  as  they  think  right, 
yet  there  are  fome  general  principles  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  all.  The  firft  thing 
to  which  a  child  Ihould  be  habituated,  is  to 
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fpeak  truth,  but  then  parents  (hould  do  the 
fame  ;  without  this,  the  other  is  of  no  ufe, 
for  when  they  find  it  out,  they  will  delpife 
you,  and  become  liars  themfelves  :  there  are 
many  apparently  innocent  deceptions  to 
which  people  accuftom  themfelve^  towards 
their  children,  yet  all  thefe  have  their  effed 
impercepiibly  ;  for  inftance,  if  a  child  falls, 
and  is  hurt,  the  parent  to  foothe  him,  tells  him 
he  lias  hurl  the  floor,  which  naturally  teaches 
tlie  child  to  be  unfeeling,  by  making  him 
think  hij>  own  pain  can  be  lefTened  by  the 
pains  ot  another.  Some  people  not  lefs 
fooliflily  tell  the  child  to  beat  the  floor  for 
hurtittg  him  :  *'  a  naughty  floor  to  hurt  my 
"  poor  boy,"  is  generally  the  exclamation  of 
a  iooWih  parent :  tell  the  child  at  once  to  be 
patient,  and  endeavor  to  amufe  his  attention 
by  fomething  elfe,  and  you  will  by  degrees 
enable  him  to  bear  bodily  pain  with  firmnefs 
and  fortitude  :  never  in  any  inftance  deceive 
a  child,  for  in  time  you  may  exped  that  he 
will  deceive  you  ;  teach  him  to  know  things 
^s  they  are,  and  he  will  always  ad  on  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  fimplicity,  for  a  child  early 
accuftomed  to  be  deceived,  naturally  acquires 
habits  of  deceit  and  fraud.  I  have  heard  it 
I,  2  confidered 
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confidered  as  an  excellent  maxim,  never  to 
give  up  to  a  child  what  you  have  once  re- 
fufed  ;  but  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be  done 
in  all  inftances,  becaufe  it  tends  to  difpirit  a 
child,  and  to  make  him  believe,  that  in  life, 
what  he  cannot  obtain  eafily  muft  be  given 
up,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  perni- 
cious ;  we  ought  rather  to  teach  him  to  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  may  be  obtained  by  per- 
feverance.  Teach  them  early  to  make  dif- 
tindtions,  and  avoid  extremes.  Let  children 
early  be  accuftomed  to  do  all  they  can  for 
themfelves,conftant  attendance  depraves  their 
minds  and  weakens  their  bodies;  let  them 
feldom  have  any  thing  they  cry  for,  by  this 
means  they  will  be  habituated  to  difappoint- 
ment ;  yet  too  frequent  and  needlefs  feverity 
fours  their  tempers,  and  engenders  hatred 
and  diflike,  rather  than  filial  piety.  Never 
bribe  them  by  any  thing  but  praife,  all  other 
rewards  tend  to  make  them  mercenary  and 
grofsly  corrupt ;  no  motive  of  adtion  is  fo 
pure  as  the  love  of  applaufe,  all  others  de- 
grade and  enflave.  Let  them  never  be 
taught  to  defpife  any  other  children  becaufe 
they  are  poorer  than  themfelves,  but  to  pity 
them  becaufe  they  have  not  had  equal  advan- 
tages. 
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tages.  Till  they  can  comprehend  the  nature 
and  difference  of  things,  let  them  fubmit 
from  the  feelings  of  fuperiority ;  after  that, 
teach  them  the  true  grounds  of  fubmiffion, 
which  is,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  not 
proper  to  be  had,  becaufe  they  belong  to 
another,  or  are  too  expenfive,  &c.  Never 
threaten  a  child  with  what  you  never  intend 
to  do,  for  by  that  means  they  will  in  time 
defpife  your  threats,  and  have  no  fixed  rule 
of  conducft;  when  they  are  fure  the  punifh- 
ment  will  follow  the  offence,  they  will  be 
cautious  how  they  offend.  To  children  who 
are  turned  two  or  three  years,  1  (hould  by 
no  means  advife  any  corporal  punifhment  to 
be  ufed,  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided,  for  it 
ferves  only  to  render  them  hardened,  or  fer- 
vile,  or  timorous ;  any  punifhment  which 
applies  to  the  mental  feelings  is  much  better 
fuited  to  promote  virtuous  and  moral  dif'po- 
fitions,  the  other  is  fuited  only  to  the  moft 
abjecH;  flaves.  Let  children  early  be  taught 
to  reiped:  the  diftindlion  between  ?neum  and 
tiium^  what  is  their  own,  and  what  belongs  to 
others  ;  the  want  of  attending  to  this  occa- 
iions  moft  of  the  miferies  of  the  world  :  never 
let  them  cry  for  what  does  not  belong  to 

them, 
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them,  nor  endeavor  to  take  it  from  others. 
Teach  them  early  to  be  generous,  and  part 
eafily  with  any  thing  they  have,  and  always 
take  what  you  defire  them  to  give,  for  with- 
out this  it  becomes  in  time  a  mere  form,  and 
when  it  is  taken  they  are  vexed  and  dif- 
appointed.  Let  great  pains  be  taken  to 
ftrengthen  and  exercife  their  bodies,  as  well 
as  their  minds,  for  by  (o  doing  you  afford 
them  conftant  fources  of  amufement,  and  let 
all  their  fports  have  a  reference  to  fomething 
ufeful,  for  the  more  they  are  amuled  inno- 
cently, the  more  they  will  be  preferved  from 
vicious  indulgences.  Never  be  fevere  with 
children  about  trifles,  it  renders  them  unhap- 
py, and  confequently  fretful  and  peevifh,  a 
few  foibles  and  a  few  faults  may  be  pafled 
over  without  much  danger :  "  be  not  ex- 
"  treme  to  mark  what  is  done  amifs,"  may 
ferve  as  an  admonition  as  well  as  a  prayer  ; 
a  lenient  indulgence  to  the  foibles  of  young 
people  is  often  the  trueft  wildom ;  the 
youth  that  might  have  been  reclaimed  by- 
lenity  and  forgivenefs,  may  be  loft  by 
feverity,  and  from  levity  may  with  hafty 
ftrides,  fmk  into  hcpelels  depravity.  The 
ideas  of  men  are  all  acquired, — much  there- 
fore 
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fore  depends  on  what  they  are  taught ;  the 
favage  is  the  emblem  ot  the  child,  he  has  no 
means  of  inftruction,  and  remains  a  child  all 
his  life,  with  no  other  ideas  than  the  firft  ob- 
jects which  ftrike  his  fight  can  convey  :  man 
is  entirely  a  creature  of  art,  for  a  child  'left 
alone  in  a  defart  will,  when  he  is  arrived  at 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  be  found  dirty, 
indolent,  cruel,  ignorant,  jealous,  paflionate, 
and  revengeful  ;  he  will  not  have  the  ipeech 
of  man,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will 
always  walk  upright :  we  fliould  view  man 
in  all  his  gradations,  from  this  (late  to  his 
prefent  point  of  refinement,  to  be  fatisfied 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  inftrudtion  and 
fociety  :  from  all  this  it  is  evident  how  much 
depends  on  whai  children  are  early  taught; 
it  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that 
they  are  taught  what  is  right. 

UNION  WITH  IRELAND. 

"  I  write  in  Great  Britain,  and  dired 
"  my  thoughts  for  this  kingdom,  wifhing 
'*  for  peace,  tranquillity,  and  union  between  the 
"  two  Iflands.  (July  1797.)"  p-  323.  The 
author's  wifli  is  completed,  and  the  tv^o  na- 
tions, after  many  a  reluctant  flruggle  on  the 

part 
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part  of  Ireland,  are  at  length  united  :  whe- 
ther the  fruits  of  this  unequal  union  will  be 
as  was  pretended  and  expedted,  tranquillity 
and  profperity,  time,  which  is  the  mother  of 
truth,  alon.:  can  determine;  minifters,  on 
this  occafion,  feem  to  have  adopted  the 
maxim  of  the  old  lady,  in  her  advice  to  her 
daughter—"  Marry  firft,  and  love  will  come 
"  after  ;"  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  but 
frequently  tried.  A  little  like  moft  faihion- 
able  matches,  this  late  Irifh  wedding  has 
been  brought  about,  more  from  intereft  than 
from  any  cordial  love  on  either  fide  ;  and  in 
fuch  cafes,  happinefs  is  neither  expedled  nor 
deferved :  the  pretended  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  parties  feem  to  be  the  only  peo- 
ple concerned,  and  if  they  gratify  themfelves, 
it  appears  to  be  all  that  was  intended.  To 
fpeak  ferioufly  of  this  boafted  union,  I  will 
hazard  an  opinion  which  feems  to  be  fome- 
what  hardy,  yet,  as  I  believe,  fully  juftified 
by  the  ftate  of  things.  Anxious  only  for  the 
peace  and  happinels  of  mankind,  and  totally 
indifferent  about  forms  of  government,  I  have 
ever  viewed  the  union  with  Ireland  only  as 
the  means  of  promoting  the  profperity  of  the 
two  countries,  of  healing  all  religious  and 

political 
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J^olitical  differences,  and  providing  for  the 
permanent  intereft  of  both  parties ;  fhould  it 
produce  thcfe  effeds,  I  will  never  regret  the 
means  that  have  been  ufed  for  its  attainment, 
and  forgetting  all  that  is  part,  rejoice  in  the 
prefent,  and  look  for  increafmg  happinefs : 
but  1  will  honeftly  confefs,  that  I  expedl  no 
fuch  confequences ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
Ireland  has  gained  a  little  ftrength,  which 
fhe  may  after  a  few  years  of  tranquillity,  I 
fully  expedt  to  fee  the  union  end  in  final  fe- 
paration  and  enmity,  if  the  two  countries  are 
not  earlier  torn  afundcr  by  fome  ruder  and 
more  fudden  accident. 

THE  ALBIGENSES. 

"  The  Albigenfes  were  a  fed:  of  the  Wal- 
•*  denfes,  who  had  their  rife  in  the  twelfth 
"  century."  p.  323.  The  author's  Ihort 
note,  (hews  that  he  is  not  much  acquainted 
either  with  the  hidory  or  the  principles  of 
thefe  unfortunate  reformers.  The  moll  exadt 
and  authentic  account  of  them  is  to  be  found 
in  a  fet  of  Trads,  publiihed  in  i6i2,  by 
Gretzer,  a  German  Jefuit.  Among  thefe, 
the  mofi:  remarkable  is  that  of  Rinieri,  or  as 
it  is  latinifed,  Pvcinerus,  an  Italian  Inquifitor, 
M  but 
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but  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  (cd:  of  the 
Waldenfes  ;  and  as  all  apoftates  think  it  re- 
quifite  to  convince  their  new  friends  of  their 
fincerity  by  their  violence,  he  feems  to  have 
been  inflamed  with  a  laudable  zeal  againft 
his  former  companions,  and  to  have  recom- 
mended and  enforced  various  methods  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  fire,  and  fword,  and  torture. 
Another  incentive  to  this  pious  apoftate  was 
the  hope  of  an  Archbifhopric,  but  his  ambi- 
tious defigns  were  fuddenly  deRroyed  by 
Uberto  Pallavicino,  who  condemned  him  to 
banilhment,  in  which  ftate  he  died  a  mifer- 
able  example  of  difappointed  ambition,  and 
a  warning  to  all  traitors.  The  following  are 
among  the  crimes  of  the  Waldenfes,  as  re- 
lated by  their  Perfecutor,  Rinieri — "  They 
"  denied  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the 
"  church  of  Chrift,  which  they  faid,it  ceafed 
"  to  be  under  Pope  Sylvefter,  for  then  it  firft 
"  began  to  acquire  temporal  property ;  they 
"  called  the  Pope  Antichrift,  and  his  bifhops 
"  murderers,  on  account  of  their  wars  and 
"  perfecutions  ;  they  refufed  to  pay  tithes, 
"  and  efteemed  it  fmful  to  endow  churches 
"  and  monafteries ;  they  condemned  the 
"  clergy  for  their  idle  lives,  and  difregarded 

"  all 
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"  all  the  privileges  and  ceremonies  of  the 
"  church ;  they  denied  its  facraments,  and 
"  derided  its  feftivals,  efteeming  all  days 
"  alike  ;  baptifm  of  infants  they  held  to  be 
"  of  no  avail,  and  denied  the  right  of  a  prieft 
"  to  confer  the  eucharift,  faying  that  they 
"  communicate  daily,  while  they  remember 
"  Chrift  in  their  lives  -,  they  denied  the  ne- 
"  ccfTity  of  priefts,  faying,  that  every  good 
"  layman  is  a  prieft  inafmuch  as  the  apoftles 
"  were  laymen,  and  that  every  man  and 
"  woman  may  preach  ;  they  condemned  the 
"  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  fervice  of 
"  the  church  ;  they  knew  moft  of  the  old 
"  teftament  by  heart ;  they  believed  in  no 
"  faints  but  the  apoftles,  and  prayed  to  none 
"  but  God  ;  they  had  no  litany,  believed  no 
"  legends  of  the  faints,  and  laughed  at  all 
"  their  miracles ;  they  affirmed,  that  male- 
"  fadors  ought  not  to  be  punilhed  with 
"  death,  and  faid,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  judg- 
"  ments  were  intended,  not  for  corredion, 
"  but  to  gratify  avarice."  Here  follow  the 
marks  by  which  thefe  heretics  were  to  be 
found  out,  from  whence  it  may  be  feen  how 
far  removed  from  primitive  chriftianity  they 
muft  have  been,  who  could  confider  fuch 
M  2  fimplicity 
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fimplicity  of  faith  and  manners  as  unworthy 
of  a  chriflian  community.  *'  Firft,"  fays 
Rinieri,  "  they  may  be  perceived  by  their 
"  manners  and  their  words ;  they  fliew  no 
"  pride  in  drefs,  for  their  cloaths  arc  neither 
"  coftly  nor  ornamented  ;  the  affairs  of  the 
"  world  they  avoid,  for  fear  of  lies,  and 
"  oaths,  and  frauds ;  their  teachers  are  cob- 
"  lers  and  weavers  ;  they  do  not  multiply 
"  riches,  and  are  content  with  little  wealth  ; 
**  they  are  chaRe  and  temperate,  and  feldom 
"  pray  ;  they  go  to  church  under  pretence 
"  of  religion,  but  in  truth  only  to  entrap  the 
"  preacher  in  his  words  ;  they  avoid  fcurri- 
"  lity,  and  levity  of  fpeech,  and  lying,  and 
"  fwearing  ;  they  infmuate  themfelves  into 
"  the  acquaintance  of  the  rich  and  noble  by 
"  the  following  means — they  expofc  to  fale 
"  fuch  things  as  are  likely  to  tempt  them  to 
"  buy,  forinftance,  rings  and  laces,  and  when 
"  they  have  fold  thefe,  fhould  their  cuftom- 
"  ers  afk  them  if  they  have  anything  elfe  to 
"  fell,  they  anfvver  that  they  have  more  pre- 
"  cious  goods  than  thefe,  if  they  will  promife 
*'  not  to  betray  them  to  the  priefts  ;  fecurity 
"  being  pledged,  they  then  fay,  '  I  have  to 
*'  ihew  you  a  brlglit  gem,  the  gift  of  God, 

"  by 
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"  by  which  a  man  may  become  acquainted 

"  with  his  Maker  •/  the  pedlar  then  recites 

"  to  them  fuch  texts  as  thefe — "  The  fcribes 

"  fa  in  Mofes'sfeat^* — "  Wo  unio  tbcm  that  take 

^*  the  key  of  knowledge^'  &c. — and  being  afcd 

"  to  whom  they  apply  thefe,  they  fay,  "  To 

"  the  Romifh  clergy  :"  they  then  enter  into 

"  a    comparifon    between    themfelves    and 

"  the  priells. — "  The  teachers  of  the  church 

"  of  Rome,"  fay  they,  "  are  pompous  in 

*'  their  drefs  and   manners,  they  love   the 

"  chief  feats  in  fynagogues,  and  to  be  called 

*'  Rabbi,   Rabbi,  but   we    require   no  fuch 

*'  titles;  they   are  unchafte,  but  each  of  us 

"  has  his  own  wife,  and  lives  contented  with 

"  her ;  they  are  rich  and  covetous,  and  to 

"  them  it  isfaid,  '*  Wo  unioyourich^'  we  hav- 

*'  ing  food  and  raiment,  are  therewith  con- 

*'  tent ;  they  arc  voluptuous,  and  unto  them 

"  it  is  faid,  ''  Wo  unio  you  which  devour  luidoivs^ 

"  hoifes,''  we  live  as  we  can  ;  they  wage  war, 

•'  and  plunder  the  poor,  and  to  them  it  is 

"  faid,  "  Heihattakeih  vp  the  fword  muji  periJJj 

"  by  thefjocrdl'  we  endure  perfecution  from 

"  them  for  righteoufnefs'  fake  ;  they  eat  idle 

"  bread,  we  work  with   our  own   hands; 

!'  they  deHrc  to  be  the  only  teachers,  with  us 

"  both 
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"  both  men  and  women  teach ;  they  have 
"  more  regard  for  the  traditions  of  men  than 
"  the  commands  of  God,  as  to  fafts  and 
"  feafts,  and  many  other  things,  which  are 
"  mere  human  inftitutions  ;  they  load  their 
"  penitents  with  punilhments,  we,  aftj^r  the 
"  example  of  Ghrift,  fay,  *'  Go  thy  way,  and 
^^  fin  no  more 'y^  we  remit  all  fins,  and  fend 
*'  the  foul  to  heaven,  they  fend  all  fouls  to 
«  hell."  "  Thus,"  fays  Rinieri,"  is  the  faith 
"  corrupted,  and  deftroyed.*'  This  pious 
perfecutor  of  the  Waldenfes,  after  thus  bear- 
ing teftimony  to  the  purity  of  their  dodrines, 
acknowledges  their  extenfive  propagation. 
"  There  is  no  land,"  fays  he,  "  which  has 
"  been  free  from  them  at  fome  time  or 
"  other."  Having  faid  thus  much,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  fix  caufes  of  their  herefy  ; 
but  he  feems  fometimes  to  confound  caufes 
with  effects.  "  The  firft,"  fays  he,  "  is  vain- 
"  glory  ;  fecondly,  their  zeal  in  making  con- 
"  verts,  for  both  men  and  women  teach,  by 
"  day  and  by  night,  and  fo  rapid  is  the  pro- 
"  ficiency  of  their  converts,  that  the  novice 
"  of  three  days  begins  to  teach  others.  To 
"  thofe  who  excufe  themfelves,  by  laying 
"  they  cannot  learn,  they  fay,  *  learn  but  a 

"  word 
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"  word  a  day,  and  you  will  know  three  hun- 
"  dred  and  lixty-five  in  the  year.'  What  I 
*'  am  going  to  affirm,  is  true.  A  certain  he- 
"  retic,  defirous  to  pervert  his  neighbour 
"  from  the  fairh,  fwam  to  him  by  night 
♦*  acrofs  the  Ibis,  in  the  depth  of  winter :  the 
"  third  caufe  of  herefy,  is  their  having  tranf- 
"  lated  the  New  Teftament  into  the  vulgar 
"  tongue,  and  teaching  it  the  people,  which 
"  they  do  with  all  poffible  fecrecy,  for  fear  of 
"  the  priefts :  the  fourth  is  the  diflblute  lives 
"  of  fome  of  the  clergy:  the  fifth  is  the  infuf- 
"  ficiency  of  the  dodrines  of  many  of  our 
"  preachers :  the  fixtli,  the  irreverence  with 
"  which  fome  of  our  miniflers  treat  the  fa- 
"  craments  of  our  church  :  and  the  feventh'* 
(here  he  forgets  that  he  promifed  to  mention 
only  fix)  "  is  their  hatred  of  the  clergy  ; 
"  for,"  fays  he,  "  1  have  heard  many  of  thefe 
"  heretics  fay,  that  they  wifii  to  reduce  the 
"  clergy  to  the  ftate  of  hedgers  and  ditchers, 
"  by  taking  away  their  tythes  and  church 
"  property."  To  root  out  fuch  dangerous 
heretics,  no  mode  of  perfecution  and  terror 
w^as  omitted  by  Emperors,  Popes,  and  Bi- 
fhops  ;  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  enumerate  them,  as 
they  may  be  eafily  conceived.     At  what  time 

this 
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this  herefy  firft  arofe,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
determine,  yet  whether  they  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  Peter  Waldo,  a  citizen  of  Lyons, 
or  they  are  to  be  looked  for  many  years 
earlier  in  the  vallies  of  Italy,  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  little  confequence  ;  but  the  reformers 
of  later  times  are  proud  to  claim  a  kindred  to 
them,  and  aflert,  that  they  exifted  foon  after 
the  times  of  the  Apoftles.  Though  nearly 
exterminated  by  Frederick  the  2d  of  Ger- 
many, they  ftill,  like  the  phoenix,  rofe  from 
their  aOies,  and  flourifhed  in  various  places, 
for  their  zeal  in  making  converts  was  equal 
to  their  fortitude  in  fuffering  ;  after  a  dread- 
ful perfecution  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
Albigenfes,  they  fuffered  again  in  the  vallies 
of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  he 
fent  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  with  a  confider- 
able  fum  of  money  to  their  relief,  who  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  hismiffionin  his  hiftory 
of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Italy  ;  he  was 
*  a  good  mechanic,  having  invented  many 
ufeful  machines,  but  a  bad  politician,  and  a 
worfe  writer. 

EPIC 

*  See  Grainger's  Hiftory  of  England. 
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EPIC  POETRY. 


"  He  gave  the   publick  a   long   quarto 
"  volume  of  epick  verfes,  Joan  of  Arc, 
"  written,   as   he   fays   in    the    preface,   in 
'•'' fix  weeks."'  p.  353-     There  are  three  epic 
poems  in  the  world,  and  there  will  never  be 
another.     Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  need 
fear  no  future  rivals.     All  the  receipts  of  the 
critics  have  never  yet  produced  an  epic  poet ; 
they  may  enable  others  to  judge  of  their 
merits ;  they  may  dired:  the  efforts  of  genius, 
but  they  can  never  fupply  the  want  of  it ; 
for  poetry  is  the  gift  of  nature,  rules  are  the 
refult  of  art.     The  great   fault  of  modern 
epic  poetry,  is  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  poet,  particularly  in  drawing  charaders. 
Homer  never  draws  a   charadcr;  Vohaire 
never  introduces  a  hero  without  giving  his 
own  opinion  of  him ;  fo  that  he  no  longer 
writes  a  poem   but   a  hiftory.     A  pamter, 
who,  at  the  bottom  of  his  pidure,  Ihould 
write  the  charader  or  paffion  he  meant  to  ex- 
prefs,  muft  be  thought  ridiculous  ;  and  a  poet 
is  no  lefs  fo,  who  does  not  leave  the  charac- 
ters of  his  heroes  to  be  drawn  by  the  reader. 
An  epic  poet  ought  to  reprefent  the  man. 
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not  to  defcribe  him  ;  and  if  his  language  and 
animation  are  not  fufficient  to  fet  his  charac- 
ters before  us,  it  is  in  vain  he  attempts  to 
labor  them,  the  illufion  is  deftroyed ;  and, 
jnftead  of  a  poet,  he  becomes  only  an  hifto- 
rian.  This  diftindtion  will  be  found  to  ap- 
ply conftantly. 

HORNE  TOOKE. 

"  Mr.  HoRNE  TooKE,  in  the  conclufion 
"  of  his  "  Diverfions  of  Purley,"  makes  an 
"  apology  for  applying  himfelf  to  fubjeds  fo 
*'  trivial  as  grammatical  difcuffions,  in  the 
"  year  1786.  He  ufes  the  words  of  an 
*'  Italian  poet,  which  are  very  remarkable, 
"  though  they  never  have  been  much  no^ 
"  tlced."  p.  353.  To  the  extenfive  learn- 
ing, acutenefs,  ingenuity,  humor,  fortitude, 
and  integrity  of  Mr  Home  Tooke,  ir  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do  juftice,  yet  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  for  his  unrivalled  exertions  in 
the  public  fervice,  I  will  attempt  to  redeem 
his  characler  from  the  odium  which  it  has 
fuffered  even  with  well-intentioned  men, 
through  the  interefted  mifreprefentations  of 
the  hirelings  of  power,  and  the  flavifli  ad- 
vocates of  eftabliflied  authority  5  from  fuch 
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inveterate  enemies  a  good  man  is  feldom 
lafe  in  his  life  time, — pofterity  only  can  do 
him  juftice.  In  anfwer  to  all  thofe  who 
have  branded  him  with  the  appellations  ot 
turbulent,  feditious,  peftilent,  troublefome, 
and  contentious,  I  will  only  anfwer,  that  his 
whole  life  is  unftained  by  a  (ingle  act  of  bafc- 
nefs,  yet  a  man  who  is  determined  to  be  the 
imceafmg  enemy  of  corruption,  muft  lead  a 
turbulent  and  a  troublefome  life  ;  but  that 
Mr  Tooke  has  not  been  adiuated  by  the  mere 
love  of  contention  is  evident  from  his  having 
been  the  friend  of  miniftry  while  a  hope  re- 
mained of  their  being  the  friends  of  reform  ; 
for  the  truth  of  this,  I  refer  to  his  famous 
Tii'o  Pair  of  Portraits.  That  he  has  been 
equally  the  enemy  of  miniftcrs  and  oppoli- 
tion  is  a  proof  of  his  own  fmcerity,  becaufc 
he  has  nothing  to  hope  from  either,  and  no 
difgrace  to  a  man  who  fees  that  the  objects 
of  both  are  the  fame,  though  accident  has 
placed  them  differently.  That  he  is  not  fm- 
cere  and  in  earneft  can  hardly  be  objected  to 
a  man  who  has  fuffered,  more  than  once,  a 
rigorous  imprifonment,  and  been  once  tried 
for  his  life.  That  his  objects  are  undefined, 
boundlcfs,  and  vague,  is  unjuftly  alledged 
N  2  acainlt 
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agalnft  a  man  who  has  publifhed  a  fpecific 
plan  of  reform,  from  which  he  has  never 
been  known  at  any  lime  to  deviate.  That 
he  has  ever  fought  the  wages  of  corruption, 
though  it  has  been  alTerted,  has  never  been 
proved.  That  he  has  been  the  means  of 
overturning  certain  political  focieties  to  which 
he  has  belonged,  is  falfe,  if  aflerted  generally; 
and  where  it  is  true,  he  has  deferved  praife 
rather  than  blame,  for  when  the  fociety  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  fo  far  forget  the  ends  of  its  in- 
flitution  as  to  make  the  payment  of  a  certain 
great  patriot's  debts  the  firft  object  of  its  re- 
gard, it  was  time  that  the  public  fhould  be 
undeceived ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr 
Tt)oke's  talents,  as  well  as  his  integrity,  that 
he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  bring  fuch  a 
fociety  to  an  untimely  death.  That  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  difunion  into  ano- 
ther fociety*,  was  likewife  to  his  credit ;  he 
put  the  temper  of  fome  of  its  members  to  the 
teft,  and  {hewed  that  they  v^rere  not  actuated 
by  any  dcfire  of  promoting  the  public  good, 
but  merely  meant  to  diftrefs  the  minifters ; 
fuch  men  he  has  at  all  times  delighted  to  ex- 
pofe,  for  his  penetration  pierces  through 

every 
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every  dlfgulfe,  and  fuch  Is  their  weaknefs, 
that  they  have  given  him  frequent  opportu- 
nities    Jun'us  is  not  the  only  falfe  patriot 
who  rufiered   from    his   fearching  feverity. 
That  he   has  laughed  in   fecret,  and  evea 
openly,  at  the  over-heated  zeal  of  fome  re- 
formers, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  maa 
who  has  a  talent  for  humor  ;  but  that  he  has 
ever  ferioully  actv^d  a  double  part,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  interefted  for  what  he  has  no 
regard,  is  a  fuppofition  which  fhews  little 
knowledge  of  him,  or  of  human  nature  ;  he 
has  given  too  many  proofs  of  his  fmcerity 
to  have  it  raflily  doubted  :  to  fome  people 
this  defence  may  feem  needlefs,  but  I  have 
heard  all  that  I  have  anfwered,  and  more, 
faid  againft  him,  in  various  companies,  and 
by  fome  people  who  wi(hed  to  think  well  of 
him,  by  others  who  never  think  at  all,  and 
by  more  who  are  determined  to  think  ill  of 
him  ;  fuch  is  the  power  of  detraction,  fo  un- 
willing are  the  generality  of  men  to  relift 
eftabliftied  corruptions,  and  fo  inured  to  de- 
ceit  that   they  can  with  difficulty   believe 
any  man  honeft  :  after  this  general  anfwer  to 
all  his  defamers,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any 

thing 
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thing    particularly    to    repel    our   author's 
wicked  afperity. 

REFORM. 

"  The  flate  of  Europe  has  proved  the 
*'  intentions  of  France  from  the  firft  mo- 
"  ment  of  her  Revolution;  and  every 
*'  hiftorical  document  daily  confirms  the 
"  proof."  p.  359.  The  enemies  of  reform 
have  but  one  argument  left,  (and  they  do 
well  to  bring  it  forward  whenever  the  quef- 
tion  is  publicly  agitated)  viz.  the  French 
Revolution.  But  this  argument,  like  that 
of  all  men  who  are  driven  to  difficulties,  is 
derived  from  the  perverfion  of  a  principle, 
not  fimply  from  the  exercife  of  it ;  and,  as 
they  ufe  it,  might  apply  againft  a  reform  in 
Turkey  as  well  as  in  Great-Britain.  The 
fallacy  of  the  argument  confifts  in  not  ftating 
the  difference  between  a  reform  proceeding 
from  a  government,  and  one  forced  upon  it ; 
as  for  inftance,  in  the  difference  between  the 
Englifli  Revolution  in  1688,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  century.  Reform  negleded  leads  to 
revolution  and  anarchy:  yet,  after  all  that 
can  be  faid,  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain fatality  incident  to  nations  as  well  as  in- 
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dividuals,  which  leads  them  to  their  ruia 
againft  all  wifdom  and  argument. 

ELOQUENCE. 

"  But/iic/j  as  it  ;V,  eloquence  in  the  politl- 
"  cal  world  is  like  charity  in  the  Chriftian 
"  character  ;  without  it  a  man  is  counted 
"  dead."  p.  ^6^.  Among  all  the  talents 
with  which  man,  either  by  nature  or  by  art 
is  furnifhed,  there  feems  none  to  me  more 
queftionable  in  its  effedls  than  eloquence,  yet 
fome  men  deny  that  it  ever  produced  any 
good  effecl  to  the  public  in  thofe  times  in 
which  it  is  allowed  mod  to  have  flourifhed : 
the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes  was  ineffec- 
tual to  fave  his  country  from  ruin,  and 
though  Cicero  inflamed  the  fenate  againft 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  he  could  not  reftrain 
the  violence  of  Antony.  Juvenal  has  re- 
corded the  vanity  of  eloquence, '^' and  re- 
marked, that  it  caufed  the  death  of  its  two 
greateft  ornaments.  Demofthenes  has  left 
us  nothing  but  his  orations  :  if  thofe  of  Ci- 
cero were  loft,  we  might  ftill  confider  him 
as  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time  ;  his 

moral 

*  Eloquio  fed  uterque  perit  orator. 
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moral  and  critical  works  will  for  ever  en- 
lighten and  improve  mankind,  but  his  ora- 
tions might  ceafe  to  be  read  without  much 
danger.  Eloquence  is  a  talent  which  may 
be  turned  to  any  purpofe,  it  may  paint  the 
bleffings  of  liberty  in  the  moft  glowing  and 
attractive  colors,  but  it  may  alfo  difguife  the 
horrors  of  flavery,  and  reconcile  men,  by  its 
imprefTive  power,  to  the  worft  evils  of  injuf- 
tice  and  tyranny.  Eloquence  is  oftener 
needed  to  perplex  the  truth  than  to  enforce 
it,  for  truth  will  always  (hine  by  its  own  in- 
trinfic  luftre,  while  error  requires  the  bor- 
rowed light  of  eloquence  to  fhine  at  all ; 
truth  can  never  ultimately  be  concealed,  nor 
error  long  prevail  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
ornament :  eloquence  has  done  more  to  mif- 
lead  mankind  than  to  enlighten  them,  for  it 
has  not  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  thofe  who 
have  conferred  the  greateft  fervices  on  their 
country.  The  bafe  flatterers  of  Philip  ex- 
haufted  their  feducing  eloquence  to  lull  their 
country  into  a  fatal  repofe  during  the  machi- 
nations of  the  tyrant,  and  even  the  oratory  of 
Ifocrates  was  mifapplied  to  the  fame  iniqui- 
tous purpofe.  The  talents  for  fpeaking  and 
ading  feem  fo  totally  diftind:,  that  they  are 
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feldom  found  united  in  the  fame  man:  the 
greateft  ftatefmen  in  our  own  country  have 
been  no  orators  ;  and  it  may  fafely  be  added, 
that  the  greateft  orators,  with  one  fmgle  ex- 
ception, have  been  no  ftatefmen.  Though  a 
fine  fpcech  is  unfortunately  confidered  in  our 
times  as  the  fummit  of  human  v^'ifdom,  yet 
all  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Fox  has  never  added 
a  fingle  vote  to  his  party,  nor  all  the  talents 
of  his  antagonift  produced  one  meafure  of 
wifdom,  forefight,  or  found  policy  ;  fo  little 
has  eloquence  to  do  with  the  profperity  or 
happinels  of  a  country.  Eloquence  is  ge- 
nerally addrelTed  to  the  paflions,  while  the 
calmer  refcarches  of  philofophy  apply  only  to 
the  judgment ;  the  orator  glories  in  hurrying 
men  along,  without  giving  them  time  to  con- 
lider  whither  they  are  going,  or  where  they 
are  to  ftop,  or  to  examine  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong ;  but  the  glory  of  the  philofopher 
refts  on  furer  ground,  he  delights  to  appeal 
to  the  judgment,  rather  than  to  the  feelings, 
and  confults  pofterity,  rather  than  the  prefent 
moment ;  he  addrefles  his  ideas  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  fubmits  them  to  the  fevereft  exami- 
nation and  reproof ;  the  orator  addreffes  only 
a  particular  circle,  and  to  ferve  a  momen- 
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tary  purpofe,  and  his  orations  are  feldotn 
calculated  to  bear  a  ftrid  examination,  as  to 
their  intrinfic  merit  or  force  of  argument. 
Eloquence  has,  on  the  whole,  contributed 
Httle  to  improve  and  civilize  mankind,  for 
its  efFeds  are  fleeting  and  tranfitory  ;  but  the 
patient  efforts  of  the  moralift  are  permanent, 
fure,  and  fteady.  Eloquence  is  like  arbi- 
trary power ;  when  in  the  hands  of  an  honeft 
man,  it  is  capable  of  conferring  the  greateft 
happinefs  on  fociety,  by  prote<3:ing  the  inno- 
cent, fuccoring  the  diftreffed,  defending  vir- 
tue, promoting  the  arts,  and  punifhing  vice 
and  immorality.  Eloquence  is  the  moft 
dangerous  gift  to  be  entrufted  to  man,  be- 
caufe  the  mifufe  of  it  is  attended  with  evils 
more  numerous  than  its  moft  noble  exertions 
are  capable  of  producing  good  ;  it  places  one 
man  fo  much  in  the  power  of  another,  or 
rather  whole  nations  in  the  power  of  one 
man,  that  without  that  man  is  endowed  with 
the  beft  difpofitions,  to  the  reft  of  fociety,  h& 
is  capable  of  injuring  them  in  the  deareft  in- 
terefts,  and  overturning  the  greateft  privi- 
leges they  have  ever  enjoyed. 
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INFIDELS. 

"  Read  the  Memoires  of  the  Abbe  Ba- 
"  RUEL,  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  whether  Li- 
"  TERATURE  has  power  to  kill,  and  to  make 
*'  alive."  p.  369.  The  Abbe  Baruel,  the 
author  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literature,  and  the 
whole  train  of  Anti- Jacobin  writers,  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  conneft  the  literature 
of  France,  and  the  horrors  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, yec  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt, in  the  opinion  of  all  honefl:  and  im- 
partial men,  for  fuch  cafily  perceive  that 
they  are  no  more  connecfted  than  the  cruel- 
ties which  have  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  religion  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mild 
and  amiable  precepts  of  the  author  of  chrif- 
tianity.  Though  1  do  not  mean  to  lellen 
the  hoiror  which  any  pious  believer  may 
entertain  of  atheifm  and  infidelity,  nor  his 
habitual  veneration  for  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  yet  I  am  anxious 
to  do  juftice  to  the  intentions  of  thofe  men 
who  thought  they  aded  wifely  in  fo  doing, 
and  miftook  for  prejudices  in  others,  what 
they  were  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  believe. 
The  cruelties  which  have,  at  various  times, 
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been  committed  for  the  fupport  and  propa- 
gation of  chriftianity,  no  one  will  deny  to 
be  contrary  both  to  its  language  and  fpirit, 
for  the  words  of  its  Divine  Teacher  are  ex- 
prefs  to  the  purpofe,— "  He  that  iifeih  the 
"  fword,  jhall  perijh  by  the  fivord^  Now,  if 
the  writings  of  the  infidels  exprefsly  con- 
demn all  violence,  pcrfecution,  and  cruelty, 
and  contain  every  where  fentiments  of  unir 
verfal  benevolence,  toleration,  and  mercy,  is 
it  not  equally  unjuft  to  impute  to  them  the 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  under 
pretence  of  propagating  their  principles,  as 
it  is  to  impute  to  Chrift  and  his  apoflles  the 
perfecutions  of  kings,  popes,  and  emperors, 
committed  in  the  name  of  chriftianity  ?  no 
inference  can  be  more  unjuft,  it  is  therefore 
only  honeft  to  acquit  men  of  what  they 
never  intended  ;  it  may  be  faid,  that  though 
they  were  innocent,  yet  they  were  ignorant, 
and  that  though  they  did  not  intend  evil,  yet 
that  it  was  the  natural  confequence  of  their 
principles :  though  this  is  no  more  true  in  the 
one  cale  than  the  other;  the  fad;  is,  that  the 
crimes  were  committed  in  both  cafes,  by  men 
■who  never  thought  about  principles  in  either ; 
they  were  committed  by  men  who,  having  no 
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other  objecls  than  ambition  and  the  love  of 
power,  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confufion  which  all  great  changes  of 
opinion  create  in  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
and  call  themfelves  atheifts  or  chriflians,  juft 
as  it  fuits  their  purpofe. 

PROFESSOR  HEYNE. 

"  Profeflbr  Heyne  was  originally  a  mecha- 
*'  nick  :  he  was  not  born  with  tafte,  and  he 
*'  never  acquired  elegance.  His  learning  is 
"  without  difcernment.  More  embodied 
"  dulnefs,  or  a  heavier  mafs  of  matter  than 
"  bis  Virgil  I  never  faw.  The  flirine  of  the 
"  Poet  is  indeed  loaded  with  offerings,  but  it 
•'  is  illuminated  with  rays  from  Gottingen." 
p.  389.  Surely  it  can  be  no  jufl:  reproach  to 
Profeflbr  Heyne,  in  the  eftlmatlon  of  any 
liberal  man,  that  he  was  originally  bred  a 
mechanic,  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  many 
other  very  learned  men,  and  faid  to  their 
credit,  if  their  talents  or  induftry  have  pro- 
moted them  beyond  their  original  dellination 
and  lot ;  fome  men  can  neither  advance 
themfelves,  nor  keep  their  place  in  fociety. 
To  fay  that  he  was  not  born  with  tafte,  is  no 
more  than  might  be  faid  of  every  other  man ; 
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and  he  has  made  little  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature :  who  fuppofes  any 
of  our  intellectual  faculties  born  with  us  ?  he 
might  as  well  fuppofe  us  to  come  into  the 
world  with  them  arrived  at  full  and  complete 
maturity.  That  Profeflbr  Heyne  has  never 
acquired  elegance,  is  no  reproach  to  him,  yet 
certainly  a  misfortune  to  his  readers,  for  his 
Latin  is  worfe  than  that  of  any  modern 
editor,  the  great  Brunck  not  excepted ;  his 
notes  are  trifling,  and  his  diflertations  dull 
and  tedious.  I  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  any 
other  claffic  fall  into  his  hands ;  and,  I  truft, 
the  race  of  fuch  heavy  critics  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  we  have  need  of  a  revolution  in  claf- 
fical  literature,  if  it  is  not  needed  elfewhere, 
for  there  are  few  editions  of  the  claffics  fuit- 
cd  to  general  readers ;  to  men  who  ftudy  the 
antient  authors,  for  the  matter,  not  for  the 
words  they  contain,  and  are  therefore  not 
nice  about  a  minute  difference  of  expreffions, 
provided  they  comprehend  the  general  force 
of  an  author's  meaning  and  fentiments.  The 
prefent  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
are  either  loaded  with  a  tirefome  fucceffioQ 
of  verbal  criticifms,  or  a  pompous  difplay  of 
ufeiefs  eruditionj  which  fatigue  without  in^ 

forming 
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forming  the  reader,  and  are  more  fulted  to 
excite  wearinefs  and  difguft,  than  to  eluci- 
date or  improve.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
pure,  well-fettled  text,  a  folution  of  gram- 
matical difficulties,  and  an  explanation  of 
fuch  paffages  as  contain  remote  or  hiftorical 
allufions,  or  fuch  other  particulars  as  are  re- 
quilite  to  a  compleat  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  and  force  of  the  author  who  is  un- 
dertaken to  be  publifhed  ;  fuch  is  the  duty 
of  an  editor  who  wifties  to  be  ufeful,  rather 
than  to  difplay  his  own  treafures. 

NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY. 

"    A    REVOLUTION   IS  NOT  THE  NECES- 
"   SARV  CONSEQUENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY.'* 

p.  432.  Though  the  author  of  the  Purfuits 
of  Literature  may  think  (o^  I  fliould  be  forry 
to  try  the  experiment,  for  whenever  the 
great  fabric  of  paper  falls,  it  will  crulh  us  all 
in  its  ruins.  The  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  failor,  the  foldier,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  the  ftock-holder,  all  depend  on 
each  other,  and  the  whole  on  the  credit  of  our 
trade,  for  the  lanc^ed  property  of  the  nation 
is  mortgaged  for  more  than  double  its  worth* 
The  cafe  of  the  nation  is  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman 
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tieman  of  good  landed  eftate  who  mortgages 
that  eftate  for  double  its  amount,  and  em- 
ploys the  money  in  trade,  which  enables  him 
to  pay  the  intereft  of  his  debt,  and  live  hand- 
fomely  on  the  remainder ;  as  long  as  his  ex- 
pences  bear  any  proportion  to  the  furplus  of 
his  gains,  fo  long  he  may  go  on  fafely,  but 
when  his  utmoft  exertions  in  trade  are  un- 
able to  procure  him  any  further  credit,  the 
confequence  is  evident,  the  gentleman's  af- 
fairs will  be  thrown  into  confufion,  his  hire- 
lings and  dependents  wull  defert  him,  and 
feek  elfewhere,  and  by  other  means,  to  gain  a 
fubfiftence. 


UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

"  The  moft  ardent  wifli  of  my  heart  is  A 
SECURE  Peace,  after  a  war  for  ever  to  be 


"  deplored,  bloody,  fatal,  and  expenfive  be- 
*'  yond  all  example ;  but  which  I  always 
"  believed,  and  ftill  believe,  to  have  been 
"  INEVITABLE."  p.  439.  The  fentiments 
and  expectations  of  the  loudeft  advocates  foj: 
war  are  now  much  foftened  by  adverfity. 
The  events  of  nine  unfuccefsful  campaigns 
againft  liberty,  have  taught  them,  that  a  na- 
tion, determined  to  be  free,  can  never  be  fub- 
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(lued,  and  they  now  renounce  the  chimeri- 
cal proje<fl  of  impofing  a  government  upon 
France  ;  fecurity  is  all  they  pretend  to  aim  at, 
and  that  fecurity  might  have  been  more 
eafily  and  cheaply  obtained  from  an  infant 
republic  than  from  one  rooted  and  confoli- 
dated  by  nine  years  of  victorious  warfare, 
and  invigorated  by  the  afFedtions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  wifdom  of  its  rulers;  yet 
there  can  be  no  peace  till  both  parties  are 
convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  each  other.  So 
much  for  the  prefent  war,  which  fome  think 
will  be  the  lafl  of  any  confequence.  Should 
I  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  proba- 
bility of  that  future  reign  of  peace,  which 
many  benevolent  writers  have  delighted  to 
contemplate,  1  (hould  fay,  that  at  fome  y&t 
diflant  period,  when  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  is 
more  extenfively  diffufed,  and  the  pofleffion 
of  property  more  equally  divided,  it  is  not 
impofTible  that  men  may  fee  the  folly  of 
fighting  other  people's  battles,  and  be  no 
longer  feduced  or  compelled  to  rifque  their 
lives  for  the  means  of  living  or  the  lefs 
juftifiable  motives  of  national  vanity,  or  na- 
tional revenge ;  that  the  evil  pafTions  will 
p  ever 
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ever  be  wholly  eradicated  from  the  human 
breaft,  fo  as  to  make  the  world  what  it  has 
never  yet  been,  a  terreftrial  paradife,  is  by 
no  means  probable,  we  ought  then  indeed  to 
alter  the  nature  of  man,  and  have,  as  it  has 
been  fneeringly  fuggefted,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  extirpating  war,  a  new  Adam  and  a  new 
Eve;  but  that  men  fliould  ceafe  to  rifque 
their  lives,  to  gratify  people's  paflions,  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  improbable  ;  when- 
ever this  happens,  the  rulers  of  the  world 
will  then  confider  the  intereft  of  individuals 
fimply  as  fuch,  and  not  facrifice  one  part  of 
the  nation  for  the  good  of  the  remainder. 
The  time  will  come,  I  have  no  doubt,  when 
the  idea  of  two  nations  going  to  war  will  be 
thought  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  now  that  they 
fhould  live  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Tunc  genus  humanum  poftthfihi  confulat  armh 
In  que  vicem  gens  omnis  amet. 

Lucan.  lib.  i.  1.  60. 

The  ambition  and  quarrels  of  individuals 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  origin  of  wars, 
and  the  people  have  ever  been  the  fufferers ; 
we  do  not  wonder,  among  barbarous  nations, 
at  the  frequency  or  feverity  of  their  contefts, 

yet 
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yet  after  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilization 
have  been  introduced  and  extended,  that  the 
occupation  of  a  foldier  (hould  hnd  a  place, 
and  fighting  become  a  trade,  is  an  anomaly 
no  otherwife  to  be  accounted  for,  than  by 
fuppofing  that  civilization  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  that  the  rights  of  fociety  are  not 
yet  equally  enjoyed. 

PATRIOTS. 

"  I  have  walked  in  the  fchool  of  Locke, 
*'  and  have  palled  through  that  of  Sidney." 
p.  443.  This  fentence  is  equally  falle,  and 
conceited.  Let  not  the  names  of  thele  great 
men  be  profaned  by  fuch  an  alliance,  to 
fuch  men  as  thefe  the  world  is  indebted  for 
all  that  it  at  prefent  enjoys  of  liberty,  virtjje, 
and  happinefs  ;  for  had  not  they  hazarded 
their  lives  and  comfort,  and  patiently  en- 
dured the  world's  contempt,  darknefs  might 
yet  have  overfpread  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  moral  world  been  without  form 
or  comelinefs.  To  thofe  purer  fouls  who, 
refined  from  the  grofs  feelings  of  intereft 
and  fervility,  have  written,  fought,  and 
fuffered  for  their  country,  it  is  owiiig  that 
p  2  the 
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the  glorious  flame  of  liberty  has  been  kept 
alive  in  the  earth,  and  the  mafs  offociety  pre- 
ferved  from  corruption  and  rottennefs ;  for 
without  liberty  every  other  gift  of  heaven  is 
dull  and  fpiritlefs :  what  are  knowledge, 
wealth,  or  talents,  without  the  power  to  ufe 
them  freely  and  honorably  ?  what  are  friends 
and  honors,  without  fecure  enjoyment  ? 
what  is  even  life  without  liberty  ?  To  thofe 
then  who  have  lurrendered  their  own  com- 
fort and  quiet,  to  fecure  this  ineflimable  blef- 
fmg,  to  their  own  age  and  to  pofterity,  the 
world  is  indebted  as  its  beft  benefadors  ;  and 
thoui^h  they  feemed  to  fuffer  in  their  lives, 
by  the  facrifices  they  made  of  eafe  and  com- 
fort, yet  they  had  pleafures  which  the  fordid 
fons  of  corruption  can  never  feel ;  they  had 
pleafures  which  men  of  common  clay  can 
never  tafte— they  had  their  reward  in  the 
pure  and  animated  enjoyment  of  having  done 
a  fervice  to  the  world  which  no  narrow  con- 
fiderations  of  private  intereft  can  ever  equal, 
and  narrow  fouls  can  never  comprehend.  Let 
us  then  ered  altars,  and  raife  ftatues  to  the 
memory  of  thofe  illuftrious  patriots  who 
have  fuftained  the  caufe  of  liberty  by  their 
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pen,  their  fword,  or  their  purfe  ;  yet  if 
public  gratitude  fhould  fail  to  honor  them 
with  due  refped:,  their  memory  will  ftill  live 
in  the  breaft  of  every  honeft  man,  who  prizes 
his  liberty  dearer  than  his  exiftence,  yet  may 
they  never  ceafe  to  be  had  in  public  re- 
membrance ! 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

vide  p.  y.  The  interefting  work  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
«  De  la  Literature  dans  fes  rapports  avec  les  Inftitutions 
"  Sociales,"  deferves  to  be  read  with  particular  attention, 
as  it  developes  the  caufes  of  paft,  and  the  means  of  future 
improvement,  and  appreciates,  with  force  and  judgment,  the 
merits  of  the  antients,  compared  with  the  moderns  ;  it  is  a 
work  of  profound  refleftion,  and  written  with  uncommon 
brilliancy  ;  there  are  fome  miftakes  as  to  hiftorical  fafls,  but 
few  errors  of  opinion  or  fentiment. 

Vide  p.  II.  A  certain  popular  writer  on  morality,  Dr 
Paley,  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  wifely  omitted  to  reft 
morality  on  any  other  ground  than  general  utility,  for  no 
aftions  can  be  right  or  wrong  independent  of  their  confe- 
quences.  Benevolence  is  a  virtue  only  becaufe  it  is  found 
to  promote  happinefs,  and  fornication  is  a  vice  only  becaufe 
it  produces  private  and  general  mifery. 

Vide  p.  13.  The  apoftolic  fucceffion,  to  which  both 
papifl;  and  proteftant  bifhops  appeal,  as  the  origin  of  their 
dignity,  feems  to  mc,  after  the  fuUeft  examination,  to  belong 
only  to  the  prefbyterians,  for  till  the  commencement  of  the 
fecond  century,  no  fuch  perfons  were  known  as  bi/hops  ;  the 
apoftles,  it  is  true,  were  called  ew/c7xowo/,  or  overfeers  of  the 
churches  they  had  planted,  but  after  their  deceafe,  we  every 

where 
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where  find  thefe  churches  governed  by  prefbyters,  eleAedhy 
the  people,  till  the  fecond  centur)'.  The  whole  epiftle  of  St 
Clement,  the  firll  in  date  and  importance  after  the  apoftles, 
feems  to  have  been  written  againfta  fedition  in  the  Roman 
Church,  which  aimed  to  fubvert  the  government  of  the 
prefbyters,  and  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  afpiring  indivi- 
dual ;  the  Saint  every  where  appeals  to  the  inftitution  of 
the  apoftles,  and  reproves  the  ralhnefsof  thofe  who  attempt- 
ed to  innovate.  Now,  after  this,  all  refts  on  tradition.  The 
firft  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  Eufebius,  appeals  to  no  other 
authority,  for  he  did  not  write  till  the  middle  of  the  third 
century. 

Vide  p.  20.  In  this  exquifite  piece  of  poetry,  Akenfide 
has  aimed  at  an  imitation  of  Pindar's  firft  Pythian  ode,  in 
dcfcribing  the  power  of  mufic  ;  yet  he  has  failed,  in  his 
attempt,  to  reprefent  the  beautiful  image  of  the  eagle,  in  the 
concife,  exprcfTivtr  terms  of  the  Grecian  bard.  Gray  has 
done  the  fame,  and  fucceeded  better  without  doubt,  yet 
both  have  fallen  fhort  of  their  model;  the  ty^^ov  vu.'tov  xx^ei, 
are  terms  not  to  be  exprefTed  in  Englifh  ;  and  every  lan- 
guage has  terms  which  cannot  be  tranflated. 

P.  32.  The  learned  Ifaac  Cafaubon  has  furnifhed  us 
with  a  concife  charadler  of  all  thefe  theological  difputes. 
Being  at  Paris,  he  villted  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne ;  on 
coming  to  a  particular  chamber,  the  perfon  who  attended 
him  remarked  to  him,  that  that  was  the  chamber  in  which 
theDodturs  had  difputed  for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
«  And  what  have  they  decided,"  was  his  reply. — v.  Dift. 
Hiftorique  Francais. 

P.  36. 
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P.  36.  Thinking  it  right  to  prove  what  I  have  advanced 
refpefting  the  writings  of  Johnfon  and  Parr,  I  v?ill  give 
fonie  fpecimens  vphich  I  trufl  will  convince  my  readers  of 
the  faults  of  thefe  two  great  writers.  Firft,  as  to  the  pom- 
pofity,  words,  and  manner  of  Johnfon — "  Meteors  play 
**  their  corufca:  ons  without  prognoftic  or  prediftion," 
Falfe  Alarm,  p.  i.  "  Among  thefe  men  there  is  often  the 
««  vociferation  of  merriment,  but  very  feldom  the  tranquil- 
«  lity  of  chearfulnefs,"  Rambler,  N<*  53.  "  Long  habita 
**  vazY  fupermduee  inability  to  deny  any  defire,  or  reprefs, 
**  by  fuperior  motives,  the  importunities  of  any  immediate 
**  gratification^  and  an  inveterate  Jelfijhnefs  will  imagine  all 
*'  advantages  diminilhed  in  proportion  as  they  are  communi- 
«*  cated,"  Rambler,  N'^  64.  "  He  could  not  long  hold  out 
**  againft  hilarity,  but  after  a  few  months  began  to  relax  the 
"  rigid  mufcles  of  difciplinarian  morofenefs,"  Rambler,  N'' 
*'  1 4 1 .  A  continual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  unextinguifli- 
*'  able  feud,  an  inceffant  reciprocation  of  mifchief,  a  mutual 
"  vigilance  to  entrap,  and  eagernefs  to  deftroy,"  Rambler, 
**  N^  185.  "  The  attention  is  recreated  by  unexpefted 
"  facility,  and  the  imagination  foothed  by  incidental  excel- 
««  lencies,"  Rambler,  N^  207.  "  That  which  they  think 
"  to  be  too  parfiraonioufly  diftributed  to  their  own  claims, 
*'  they  will  not  gratuitoufly  fquander  upon  others,"  Ram- 
bler, N°  193.  The  inverfions  of  our  language,  firfl  intro- 
duced by  Dr  Johnlon,  are  now  become  fo  familiar,  that  they 
are  hardly  confidered  as  faults  ;  I  will  inftance  only  a  few, 
and  leave  the  reft  to  my  reader.  "  To  love  excellence  is 
«'  natural,"  Life  of  Cowley,  p.  9.  Here  the  common 
arrangement  is  inverted,  and  the  infinitive  mood  begins  the 
fentence.  "  It  is  natural  to  love  excellence,"  is  the  ufual 
method  of  placing,  but  Johnfon  always  afFedled  Angularity. 

«  A 
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*'  A  DoAor  of  Phyfic,  however,  be  was  made  at  Oxford, 
«'  in  December,  1657,"  Ditto,  p.  15.  "  Of  the  Olym- 
•'  pic  Ode,  the  bcginninj^  is,  I  think,  above  the  original  in 
•«  elegance,  and  below  it  in  ftrength,"  Ditto,  p.  48.  "  By 
"  this  abruption  pofterity  loft  more  infl.ruc\ion  than  de- 
"  li^ht,"  Ditto,  p.  60.  "  Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he 
'«  makes  no  ufc,  and  perhaps  did  not  at  firft  think  them 
«'  allowable,"  Ditto,  p.  69.  "  From  fuch  prepoJTcffions 
"  Milt  .n  fccms  not  to  have  been  free,"  Life  of  Milton, 
p.  127.  ••  How  much  more  he  originally  intended,  or 
♦'  with  what  events  the  adion  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  in 
•'  vain  to  conjecture,"  Life  of  Butler,  p.  182.  In  fome 
in  (lances,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  conftrudion  of  our  lan- 
guage is  rendered  fmoother  by  thtfe  inverfions,  but  in  the 
lad,  and  in  many  others,  this  excufe  cannot  be  admitted, 
for  there  is  a  mere  change  without  any  improvement.  The 
poverty  of  Johnfon's  ideas,  as  he  frequently  wrote  in  hafte, 
is  fometimes  difguii'ed  under  a  pompous  di£\ion  and  man- 
ner, which  hide  from  many  the  moft  common-place  and  tri- 
vial thoughts ;  a  few  examples  will  be  fufficieiit  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  haftily  advanced.  *♦  Every  diffufeand  com- 
•«  plicated  queftion  may  be  examined  by  different  methods, 
«'  upon  different  principles,  and  that  truth  which  is  eafily 
*<  found  by  one  inveftigator,  may  be  miffed  by  another, 
«»  equally  honeft  and  equally  diligent,"  Falfe  Alarm,  p.  il. 
All  this  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  difputes,  fome 
people  mull  be  right  and  others  wrong.  "  AH  govern- 
•*  incut  fuppofes  fubjedls,  all  authority  implies  obedience," 
Ditto,  p.  12.  This  is  a  mere  truifm,  pompoufly  exprefTed  : 
the  whole  of  this  political  fquib  is  remarkable  for  a  ftifF  and 
aukward  turn  of  writing,  and  its  pompous  fopliillry  of  ar- 
gument. His  freqnent  repetitions  of  the  fame  ideas  will 
Q^  be 
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be  conilantly  evident  to  any  man  fufliciently  acquainted 
with  his  works.  "  To  difentangle  confufion,  and  illuftrate 
•'  obfcurity,"  Obfervation  on  the  State  of  Affairs  in  1756. 
"  The  diftators  of  their  conduft,  and  the  arbiters  of  their 
'*  fate,"  Ditto.  "  Violations  of  treaties,  and  breach  of 
*«  faith,"  Ditto.  "  Vague  and  indefinite."  The  latter  of 
thefe  epithets  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  both  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  inftancc  where  words  are  multiplied  without  mul- 
tiplying ideas.  "  Rather  live  by  plunder  than  by  agricul- 
"  ture,  and  confider  war  as  their  beft  trade."  A  conftant 
^fFeftation  of  novelty  in  his  exprefiions,  and  a  certain  point- 
ed quaintnefs,  are  faults  which,  having  omitted  to  mention, 
I  will  here  produce  a  few  inftances  of,  and  thefe  may  be 
fufPicient  for  the  prefent.  *'  We  know  that  a  few  ftrokes 
*'  of  an  ax  will  lop  a  cedar,  but  what  arts  of  cultivation  can 
<'  elevate  a  fhrub  ?"  Rambler,  N*'  25.  "  Huddled  in  the 
*'  variety  of  things,  and  thrown  into  the  general  mifcellany 
«*  of  life,"  Rambler,  N^  2.  Reflexions  on  Spring  he 
"  calls,  "  vernal  fpeculations,"  Ditto,  M°  5.  "  Seeming 
*•  polTibilities,  interilitial  fpaces,  and  tumultuous  hurries," 
are  conceited  and  needlefs  epithets,  v.  Rambler,  N*^  8. 
**  The  train  and  progeny  of  fubordinate  apprehenfions  and 
**  defires,"  Ditto.  *<  There  is  a  general  fuccefTion  of 
"  events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  perpetual  vi- 
«  cilTitudes,"  Ditto,  N«>  21.  «  The  hopelefs  labor  of 
"  uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  digefting  independent  hints, 
*'  and  colledling,  into  one  point,  the  feveral  raysof  borrovv- 
"  ed  light,  emitted  often  with  contrary  direftions,"  N°  23. 
Thefe,  and  fuch  pafTages  bs  thefe,  are  all  replete  with  affec- 
tation, becaufe  they  exprefs  common  and  familiar  ideas  in 
pompous  and  unufual  terms.  It  now  only  remains  for  me 
to  give  a  few  inftances  of  afTcfted  point  and   quaintnefs. 

"  Men 
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"  Men  who  lament  nothing  but  the  lofs  of  money,  and  feel 
"  nothing  but  a  blow,"  Rambler,  N*'  56.     «'  The  grati- 
*'  fication  of  curiofity  rather  makes  us  free  from  uneafinefs 
"  than  confers  pleafure  ;  we  are  more  pained  by  ignorance 
"  than  dehghted  by  inftruftion,"  Rambler,  N^  103.     This 
is  pointed,  but  I  doubt  it  is  toohaftily  aflerted.     "  He  that 
*'  is  too  defirous  to  be  loved  will  foon   learn   to  flatter," 
Ditto,  N°    104.     "  The  greateft  human  virtue  bears  no 
"  portion  to  human  vanity.     We  always  think  ourfekes 
"  better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  defirous  that  others 
"  (hould  think  us    better  than   we   think  ourfelves.     To 
"  praife  us  for  a£\ions  or  difpofitions  which  defcrve  praife, 
"  is  not  to  confer  a  kindnefs,  but  to  pay  a  tribute,"  Ditto, 
N^    104.      This   whole  number    is    remarkable    for    fuch 
pointed  fentences,  which  have  more  keennefs  than  truth,  or 
knowledge  of  mankind.     "  Where  there  is  no  hope,  there 
•«  can  be  no  endeavor.      For  every  fingle  acl  of  progrefTion 
**  a  fl\ort  time  is  fufficient,  and  it  is  only  requifite,  that 
«»  whenever  that  time  is  afforded  it  be   well  employed," 
Ditto,  N°  108.     Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  faults  of  Johnfon's 
ftile,  and  there  are  many  others  which  it  might  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  ;  his  bigotry,  fuperftition,  and  prejudice 
require  a  fuller  examination,  which  may  be  given  at  fome 
future  period.     Yet  with  all  his  failings,  as  a  writer  and  a 
man,  we  are  infinitely  indebted  to  him  for  his  important  fer- 
vices  to  literature  and  morality.     The  language  of  Dr  Parr 
has  fome,  but  not  all  the  faults  of  Johnfon  ;  he  often  ufes 
pompous  words,  but  they  are  generally  forcible,  and  convey 
a  ftrong  meaning,  while  thofe  of  Johnfon  are  often  ufed  to 
difguife   very  trivial  thoughts,  and  without  that  precifion 
and  accuracy  which  are  conftantly  required  to  convey  cur 
ideas.     The  only  fault  of  the  fplendid  Dedication  to  Hard, 
Q_2  is 
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is  the  too  frequent  life  of  epithets,  and  for  this,  one  paflage 
is  remarkable.  "  It  is  not  arrayed  in  any  delufive  refem-? 
*'  blancc  cither  of  folemnity  from  fanatical  cant,  of  profound- 
*'  nefs  from  fcholaftic  jargon,  of  pretilion  from  the  crabbed 
*'  formahtiea  of  cloudy  philologifts,  or  of  rffinement  from 
*'  the  technical  babble  of  frivoluus  connoifTeurs."  I'his  per- 
haps is  the  only  paffage  in  the  whole  which  is  thoroughly 
reprehenfible,  the  rell  is  in  the  grandeft  ftile  of  dignity  and 
elevation  ;  it  is  exquifitely  and  fplendidly  finiflicd,  and  it  is 
impoflible  to  produce  more  brilliant  pafTages  from  any  work 
in  the  Englifli  language,  Junius,  who  is  our  befl:  writer,  not 
excepted.  "  Thefe  are  lucky  fituations  in  which  it  pufhes  at 
**  once  from  the  dim  and  tremulous  twilight  of  uncertainty 
*'  to  the  full  and  Heady  brightnefs  of  conviftion,"  Remarks 
on  the  Statement  of  Dr  Combe.  This  is  pompous  and 
afFefted.  "  What  I  thought  of  Mr  Fox  has  been  elfe- 
•'  where  ftated,  and  I  continue  to  think  the  fame  with  in- 
**  creafed  conviftion."  So  far  is  well,  and  intelligible. 
**  Great  as  may  be  my  admiration  of  that  man,  when  fur- 
*'  veyed  on  the  theatre  of  his  talents,  it  falls  very  (hort  of 
*'  the  affedlion  and  reverence  which  I  feel  when  I  contem- 
*'  plate  the  nobler  parts  of  his  charafter,  in  the  fandluary 
"  of  his  virtues.  Of  him  I  have  faid  in  a  Pedication  what 
"  to  the  lateft  hour  of  my  life  I  will  repeat  and  avow,  and 
"  what  I  am  prepared  to  defend  amidft  the  diflbhition  of 
*'  public  parties,  the  mutations  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
*'  Ihocks  of  public  events,"  p.  9.  In  this  paffage  are 
crowded  together  all  the  faults  of  Johnfon, — pompofity,  af, 
feftation,  and  formality,  inverfion  of  the  language,  poverty 
and  repetition  of  ideas.  *'  I  pronounce  him  an  atrocious 
<'  flanderer  who  could  torture  my  undifguifed  fcruples  as  to 
"  the  irrefiftible  neceffity  of  an  Antigallican  war  into  the 

"  flighteft 
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»'  flighted  propcnfity  to  Gallican  theories,  Gallican  exlra- 
**  vagancics,  or  Gallican  enormities,"  Ditto,  p.  6y,  which 
being  tranflated  into  plain  Englifh,  means,  that  it  was  un- 
juflforany  man  to  infer,  from  his  averfion  to  the  war,  that 
he  was  a  friend  to  the  enormities  of  the  French.  "  To 
*'  ircafure  up  a  copious  ftoreof  fpeciGc  and  energetic  appel- 
'*  latious  for  public  crimes,  be  their  motives  ever  fo  flap-i- 
"  tious,  their  aggravations  ever  fo  heinous,  and  thtir  confe- 
"  quenccs  ever  fo  baleful,"  Ditto,  p.  6^  "  The  pur- 
"  chafers  of  line  books  are  not  aKvays  readers  of  learned 
"  books,  and  the  readers  of  learned  books,  who  may  them- 
•'  felves  Hand  lead  in  need  of  being  informed,  are  moil  ri- 
•'  gorous  in  their  requifitions  for  information  to  be  given 
*'  upon  the  fuurces  from  which  notes  are  felcfled,"  p.  69. 
This  is  formal  and  p-  rplcxed.  The  DoAor's  controvcrfial 
works  abound  certainly  with  many  fine  palfages,  but  in  ge- 
neral the  flile  is  heavy  and  pompous. 

P.  44.  The  prefent  date  of  this  country,  with  regard 
to  the  article  of  provifions,  furnidies  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  dann-cr  of 
truding  to  fpeculativc  opinions,  without  fufficient  experience; 
and  recent  events  have  completely  overturned  the  fine- 
wrought  and  plaufible  theories  of  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  his 
admirers  ;  for  the  alarm  of  lad  year's  fcarcity  having  given 
an  opportunity  to  fpeculators  in  provifions  to  monopolize, 
has  fo  advanced  them  in  price,  that  the  lower  clafies  of  fo- 
ciety  are  hardly  able,  by  the  fevered  inuudry,  to  earn  a  bare 
lublidence  :  this  monopoly  being  once  edabliihed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reduce  things  to  their  own  proper  level, 
becaufc  it  is  fupported  by  a  paper  credit,  extended  beyond 
all  the  limits  of  convenience.      And  who  is  the  better  for  all 

this 
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this  opprefilon  and  iniquity?  not  thofe  who  thus  unjuflly- 
ftarve  and  torment  their  fellow-creatures  ;  for  their  ill-gotten 
wealth  can  give  them  little  enjoyment,  and  no  one  ultimate- 
ly receives  any  advantage,  but  the  revenue  for  the  money 
which  is  extorted  from  the  indullrious  poor  by  monopo- 
lizers and  foreftallers,  is  fpent  on  the  luxuries  of  life,  all  of 
which  are  feverely  taxed,  while  articles  of  the  firft  neceflity, 
the  immediate  produce  of  the  land,  which  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  poor,  are  not  fubjeft  to  taxation,  fo  that  the  poor 
may  be  juftly  faid  to  labor  not  for  themfelves  but  for  others; 
this  is  an  evil  which  will  work  its  own  cure  by  violent  means, 
if  not  fpeedily  redrefled  by  fuch  as  are  gentle.  AVithout  the 
interference  of  Government  there  is  nothing  left  for  thofe 
confumers,  in  the  fuperior  clafles,  who  feel  they  are  oppref- 
fed,  but  to  agree  with  each  other  not  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
articles  which  are  unjuftly  advanced,  till  they  are  confider- 
ably  reduced  in  price.  Let  them  be  unanimous,  and  pro- 
ceed with  one  thing  after  another,  and  they  will  attain 
their  purpofe. — "  When  bad  men  confpire,  honeft  men 
*'  mutl  unite  ;"  they  have  no  other  remedy. 

P.  68.  Though  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  fettle,  with 
accuracy,  the  chronology  of  the  works  of  our  antient 
poets,  yet  it  is  neither  a  frultlefs  nor  a  ufelefs  fearch,  as  it 
marks  the  firft  dawnings  and  progrefs  of  genius,  by  enabhng 
us  to  prove  the  variations  of  their  different  editions.  The 
regleft  of  this  accuracy  is  very  frequent  in  the  biographers 
of  our  numerous  poets  ;  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  late 
R.  Walpole,  for,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Buckhurft,  he  fpeaks 
of  the  Mirror,  as  being  firft  publifhed  in  i6ro.  For  more 
accurate  information  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  Theatrum 
Poctaritm  AngUcamrum,  lately  re-publifhed. 

P.  6^. 
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P.  69.  The  dcfe£ls  of  this  book  are  fo  numerous,  that 
1  have  not  room  here  to  point  them  out ;  in  one  fubjeft 
alone  it  will  be  fufficient,  and  this  may  leave  my  readers  to 
imagine  the  fame  in  others.  The  department  of  poetiy  I 
will  take  as  an  inilance  ;  and  what  ought  we  to  think  of  a 
ProfefTur  who  writes  on  the  fubjecl  of  Belles  Lettres,  and. 
omits  to  criticife  many  fpecics  of  poetry,  and  fome  of  our 
bell  Poets  ? — His  general  remarks  on  paftoral  poetry  are 
in  many  places  borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  Johnfon's 
Rambler,  bi^  ^6  ;  and,  in  others,  *'  disfigured,  as  gypfies 
"  do  ftolcn  children,  to  prevent  their  being  found  out." 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  his  having  never  once  mention- 
ed the  Paltorals  of  Spenfer,  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  P. 
Sidney.  The  latter,  though  not  written  in  verfe,  is  highly 
poetical  in  its  language  and  characlers  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
objefted  as  his  cxcufc,  becaufe  he  has  noticed  Telemaehus. 
The  Paftoral  Poems  of  Spenfer  defcrvc  rather  to  be  noticed 
for  their  faults  than  their  beauties,  for  their  coarfe  language 
and  unnatural  allegory.  The  remarks  on  lyric  poetry  are 
equally  dcfetlive  ;  two  lines  are  all  he  beftows  on  Gray,  and 
Akenfide  is  never  mentioned  ;  nor  the  chorufes  in  Mafon's 
tragedies.  The  praifes  of  J.  B.  Roufleau,  which  have  been 
echoed  from  one  French  critic  to  another,  and  repeated  in- 
judicioufly  by  Warton,  are  here  repeated  again  ;  but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  morality  in  verfe  is  not  poetry,  yet 
his  Cantatas,  which  are  never  noticed,  are  the  moft  truly 
poetical  of  all  his  numerous  works,  the  moft  of  which  are 
below  mediocrity.  His  enumeration  of  epic  poems  contains 
two  pieces  of  Oflian,  which  owe  thei*-  place  there  entirely 
to  national  prejudice.  The  epithet  beautiful,  in  his  re- 
marks on  tragedy,  feems  ill  applied  to  the  moft  terrific 
chorufes  of  iEfchylus  ;  and  he  certainly  is  miftaken  in  fay- 
ing 
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itig  that  tlie  tragedies  of  Racine  contain  more  incidents-^ 
more  paffion,  and  more  buftle,  than  thofe  of  the  Greeksj 
which  were  his  model.  One  fpecies  of  poetry  lie  has  en- 
tirely omitted.  The  Mock  Heroic,  or  biirlefque  ;  fuch  are 
Garth's  Difpenfary,  PhiHips's  Splendid  Shilling,  the  Dun- 
€iad,  the  Lutrin,  iht  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Fribbeleriad  of 
Garrick,  and  the  Secchia  Rapita,  by  TalToni :  under  this 
title  is  included  the  Macaronic  poem,  a  fpecies  of  humor 
of  which  we  have  but  few  fpecimens ;  one  by  Drummond^ 
is  the  bed  of  the  fort  before  the  time  of  the  author, 
and  another,  publidied  within  thefe  few  years,  attributed 
to  Dr  Geddes,  and  now  out  of  print.  But,  of  all  his 
omifiions,  the  mod  culpable  is  that  of  the  Sonnet,  a  fpecies 
of  poetry  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  irt 
which  ours  have  excelled  their  models.  The  Elegy  is  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  poetry  which  Dr  Blair  has  entirely  omitted  to 
notice ;  a  tender,  plaintive  ftrain,  adapted  to  pour  forth  the 
gentle  emotions  of  forrow,  and  not  unfrequently  to  vent 
the  complaints  of  love.  TibuUus,  among  the  antients,  and 
Hammond,  among  our  own  writers,  are  thofe  who  have 
principally  excelled. 

P.  89.  The  Treatifes,  here  mentioned,  I  found  by  ac-i 
cident  in  the  rare  and  curious  library  of  Emanuel  College, 
a  copious  repofitory  of  human  wifdom  and  human  folly  j 
where  I  have  difturbed  the  dull  of  many  a  negk-fted  author, 
for  alternate  wertrinefs  and  delight.  The  ingenious  and  in- 
duftrious  Robert  Robinfon,  in  his  fpirited  but  ill-written 
Ecclefiaftical  Refearches,  has  noticed  this  fiery  inquifitor, 
and  given  a  fl^ort  account  of  his  chsrader,  views,  and  fen- 
tia^ents. 
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ADDITIONS. 


f<?'X-*< 


TO  the  Sonnets  which  are  here  fubjoine<l,  as  fpecimenJ 
bf  the  different  writers  in  that  fpecies  of  poetry,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  add  two,  which,  I  believe,  are  now  out  of  print ; 
the  one  I  met  with  in  an  old  Magazine,  the  other  is  by  a 
pcrfon  whom  I  once  had  the  happinefs  to  call  my  friend  : 
thty  are  both  of  fingular  merit,  and  deferve  to  be  reprinted. 

SONNETS. 

BV     THE     EARL    OF     SURREY. 
Ed.    CURLL,     1717. 

Requijl  to  his  Love  to  joyne  Bounty  with  Beautye, 

The  golden  Gift  that  Nature  did  thee  geve. 
To  fallen  Frendes,  and  feede  them  at  thy  wyll 
With  Fourme  and  Favour,  taught  me  to  beleve. 
How  thou  art  made  to  fliewe  her  greateft  flcill. 
Whofe  hydden  Vertues  are  not'  fo  unknowen, 
But  lively  Dames  might  gather  at  the  firft, 
Where  Beautye  fo  her  perfed  Seede  hath  fowen, 
Al  other  Graces  follovve  nedes  there  muft. 
Now  certeffe  Ladye,  fince  al  this  is  true, 
That  from  above  thy  Giftes  are  thus  eled, 
Doe  not  deface  them  then  with  Fanfies  newe. 
Nor  chaunge  of  Mindes  let  not  the  Mynde  infefle, 

R  But 
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But  Mercy  him  thy  Frende,  that  doth  thee  fervc, 
Who  fekes  alway  thine  Honour  to  preferve. 


To  fhew  how  the  poets  of  former  times  bedaubed  each 
other  with  praifes,  I  have  given  two  compHmentary  ftrains 
from  Spenfer  and  Raleigh,  which  hardly  deferve  the  title 
with  which  they  are  honored,  for  a  fonnet  ought  not  to 
convey  a  compHment  but  a  complaint. 

To  the  right  noble  and  valorous  Knight,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^ 
Lord  JVardeln  of  the  S tannery es,  and  Lieftenaunt  of  Corne- 
luail. 

To  thee,  that  art  the  fommer's  nightingale, 

Thy  fovereign  goddefles  moft  dear  delight. 

Why  do  I  fend  this  ruftic  madrigale. 

That  may  thy  tunefull  ear  unfeafon  quite  ? 

Thou  onely  fit  this  argument  to  write. 

In  whofe  high  thoughts  pleafure  hath  beult  her  boure, 

And  dainty  love  learned  fweetly  to  endite. 

My  rimes,  I  know,  unfavoury  and  foure  : 

To  tafte  the  Ilreams  that,  like  a  golden  fhoure, 

Flow  from  thy  fruitful  hede,  of  thy  love's  praife, 

When.fo  thee  hft  thy  lofty  Mufe  to  raife  ; 

Yet  till  that  thou  thy  poeme  wilt  make  knowne. 

Let  thy  fair  Cynthia's  praifes  be  thus  rudely  (howne. 


ji  Vifton  upon  the  Conce'ipt  of  the  Faery  ^teene. 

Met  BOUGHT  I  faw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 
Within  that  temple  where  the  veftall  flame 

Was 
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Was  wont  to  burne,  and  paffir.g  by  that  way, 
To  fee  that  buried  dull  of  living  fame, 
Whofe  tumb  fair  love  and  fairer  virtue  kept, 
All  fuddeinly  I  faw  the  faery  Quecne, 
At  whofe  approache  the  loul  of  Petrarke  wept  ; 
And  from  thenceforth  thofe  Graces  were  not  feene, 
For  they  this  Qjjeene  attended,  in  whofe  (lead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  upon  Laura's  herfe, 
Hcreat  the  hardeft  Rones  were  feen  to  bleed, 
And  grones  of  buried  gholles  the  heaven  did  perfe  ; 
Where  Homer's  fprite  did  tremble  all  for  griefe, 
And  curft  the  accefs  of  that  celeftial  thiefe. 


DRAYTON. 


Ed.    1753,  p.    1260. 

Bright  ftar  of  beauty,  on  whofe  eye-lida  fit 
A  thoufand  uymph-like  and  cnamour'd  graces. 
The  goddeflcs  of  memory  and  wit, 
Which  there  in  order  take  their  ftveral  places. 
In  whofe  dear  bofom  fweet  delicious  Love    ■ 
Lays  down  his  quiver  which  he  once  did  bear. 
Since  he  that  blcfTed  paradife  did  prove, 
And  leaves  his  mother's  lap  to  fport  him  there ; 
Let  others  ftrive  to  entertam  with  words. 
My  foul  is  of  a  braver  metal  made, 
I  hold  that  vile,  which  vulgar  wit  affords  ; 
In  me's  that  faith  which  time  cannot  invade. 
Let  what  I  praife  be  ftill  made  good  by  you  : 
;3e  you  rnoft.  worthy,  whilll  I  am  moft  true. 

R    2  BRUMMOND. 
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DRUMMOND. 

Dear  chorlfter,  who  from  thofe  lliadows  fends. 
Ere  that  the  blufhing  morn  dare  fhew  her  light, 
Such  fa9  lamenting  ftrains,  that  night  attends 
(Become  all  ear),  liars  rtay  to  hear  thy  plight ; 
If  one  whofe  grief  even  reach  of  thought  tranfcends^ 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  tafte  dehghtj. 
May  thee  importune  who  hke  cafe  pretends, 
And  feems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  defpite  ; 
Tell  me  (fo  may  thou  fortune  milder  try, 
And  long  long  fing ! )  for  what  thou  thus  complains, 
Since  winter's  gone,  and  fun  in  dappled  fl<y 
Enamour'd  fmiles  on  woods  and  flow'ry  plains  ? 
The  bird,  as  if  my  queflions  did  her  move. 
With  trembling  wings  figh'd  forth,  I  love,  I  love. 

DRUMMOND. 

Sweet  bird,  that  fing'ft  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  paft,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 
Well  pleafed  with  delights  which  prefent  are, 
Fair  feafons,  budding  fprays,  fweet-fmelling  flow'rs : 
To  rocks,  to  fprings,  to  rills,  from  leavy  bow'rs 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodnefs  doft  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  fpare, 
A  ftain  to  human  fenfe  in  fin  that  low'rs. 
What  foul  can  be  fo  fick,  which  by  thy  fongs 
(Attir'd  in  fvveetnefs)  fweetly  is  not  driven 
Qu^ite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  fpites,  and  wrongs, 
And  hft  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ? 
Sweet,  artlefs  fongfter,  thou  my  mind  doll  raife 
To  airs  of  fpheres,  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

DRUMMONDi, 
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DRUMMOND. 

i.ET  US  each  day  inure  ourfelves  to  die, 
If  this,  and  not  our  fears,  be  truly  death. 
Above  the  circles  both  of  hope  and  faith 
With  fair  immortal  pinions  to  fly; 
If  this  be  death,  our  beft  part  to  untie. 
By  ruining  the  gaol,  from  luft  and  wrath. 
And  every  drowfy  langour  here  beneath. 
To  be  made  deniz'd  citizen  of  fky  ; 
To  have  more  knowledge  than  all  books  contain. 
All  picafures  even  furmounting  wishing  pow'r. 
The  fellowfliip  of  God's  immortal  train, 
And  thefc  that  time  nor  force  fhall  e'er  devour: 
If  this  be  death,  what  joy,  what  golden  care 
Of  life,  can  with  death's  uglinefs  compare  i 

To  a  Rohm  Red-BreaJ}. 
Dear,  fecial  bird,  that  oft,  with  fearlefs  love, 

Giv'ft  thy  foft  form  to  man's  protedlive  care, 
Pleas'd,  when  rude  temptfts  vex  the  ruffled  air. 
For  the  warm  roof,  to  leave  the  naked  grove. 

Kindtft  and  lad  of  fummer's  tuneful  train. 
Ah  !   do  not  yet  give  o'er  the  plaintive  lay, 
But  charm  mild  Zephyr  to  a  longer  ftay. 

And  oft  renew  thy  fweetly-parting  drain. 

So  when  rough  winter  frowns  with  brow  fevere. 

And  chilling  blalts  (hall  ftrip  the  fheltering  trees ; 
When  meagre  want  thy  (hivering  frame  fhall  feize. 

And  death,  with  dart  uplifted,  hover  near  ; 

My  grateful  hand  the  liberal  crumbs  fiiall  give, 

My  bofom  warm  thee,  and  my  kifs  revive. 


r^ 
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7*0  the  River  Cam. 

Whilst  on  thy  fedgy  banks  I  penfive  ftray. 
And  mark  thy  ling'ring  waters  filent  lave 
Thy  rows  of  antient  willows,  as  they  wave 
Their  thin,  pale  foliage  o'er  thy  level  way. 
Sternly  does  memory  point  the  diftant  hour 
Which  to  thy  favored  feats,  too  rafhly  gave 
My  untried  youth,  unfliilled  the  fpell  to  brave, 
Of  floth's  infidious  fmile,  or  pleafure's  dulcet  lay. 
Sleep  on,  dull  ftream,  emblem  methinks  of  thofe 
Thy  pampered  fons,  who  emulous  no  more, 
The  page  of  fcience  as  they  rudely  clofe, 
L-iftlefs  and  fad,  drag  out  the  lengthened  hour, 
Or  if  more  focial  mirth  forbid  repofe, 
With  jefts  obfcene,  profane  the  raufe's  bower. 


Though  I  have  afferted,  in  p.  62,  that  the  French  have 
00  writers  of  Sonnets,  yet  certainly  they  have  fome  wha 
have  written  poems  under  that  name,  yet  whether  they  de- 
ferve  it  or  no,  my  readers  will  judge  when  they  fee  one  that 
is  reckoned  among  their  fineft,  it  is  by  Renault,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  ;  the  fubjedl  is  rather  unfavorable  to 
poetical,  or  even  moral  delicacy,  and  the  whole  is  nothing 
but  point  and  overftrained  antithefis ;  it  is  entitled  the 
Abortion. 

To  I  qui  meurs  avant  que  de  naitre, 
Aflemblage  confus  de  1'  etre  et  du  neant, 
Trifle  Avortqn,  informe  enfant. 
Rebut  du  neant  et  de  1'  ctre  ! 

Toi 
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Toi  que  I'amour  fit  par  un  crime, 
Et  que  Tamour  defait  par  un  crime  a  fon  tour, 
Funefte  ouvrage  dc  I'araour, 
De  I'honneur  funefte  vidlime, 
Donne  fin  aux  remords  par  qui  tu  t'es  vengt, 
Et  du  fond  du  neant  ou  je  t'ai  replonge 
N'entretiens  point  I'horreur  dont  ma  faute  eft  fuivie, 
Deux  tyrans  oppofes  ont  decide  ton  fort  ; 
L'amour  malgre  I'honneur  t'a  fait  donner  la  vie  : 
L.'honncur  malgrc  l'amour  te  fait  donner  la  mort. 

M.   Sacli/il'j   InJucIion. 
The  wratlifuU  winter  proching  on  apace. 
With  blullering  blafts  had  all  ybarde  the  treenc. 
And  olde  Saturnus  with  his  frofty  face 
With  chilling  cold  had  pcarft  the  tender  greene  ; 
The  mantles  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  beene 
The  gladfomc  groues  that  now  lay  ouerthrowne, 
The  tapcts  tome,  and  eueiy  tree  downe  blowne. 

The  foyle  that  erft  fo  feemly  was  to  feene, 

Was  all  dtfpoyled  of  her  beauties  hewe  : 

And  foote  frefli  flowers  (wherewith  the  fommers  Queena 

Had  clad  the  earth)  now  Boreas  blafts  downe  blewe. 

And  fmall  foulcs  flocking,  in  theyr  fong  did  rewe 

The  winters  wrath,  wherewith  ech  thing  defalle, 

In  woefull  wife  he  wayld  the  fommer  part. 

Hawthorne  had  loft  his  motley  liuciy, 

The  naked  twiges  were  fliiuering  all  for  cold  ; 

And  dropping  downe  the  teares  aboundantlv, 

Ech  thing  (mee  thought)  with  weeping  eye  mee  toldc 

The  cruell  feafon,  bidding  mee  withholds 

My 


My  felfe  within,  for  I  was  gotten  out 
Into  the  fieldes,  whereas  I  walkt  about. 

And  forrowing  I  to  fee  the  fommer  flowcrs> 
The  huely  greene,  the  lufty  leafe  forlorne, 
The  fturdy  trees  fo  ftiattred  with  the  (howers^ 
The  fieldes  fd  fade  that  florilht  fo  beforne, 
It  taught  me  well  all  earthly  things  be  borne 
To  dye  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  lall.. 
The  fommers  beauty  yeeldes  to  winters  blaft. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heauens  leames 
With  nightes  ftarres  thicke  powdred  euery  where. 
Which  erft  fo  gliftned  with  the  golden  flreames 
That  chearfull  Phoebus  fpred  down  from  his  fphere^ 
Beholding  darke  opprefling  day  fo  neare. 
The  fodayne  fight  reduced  to  my  mynde, 
The  fundry  chaunges  that  in  earth  wee  finde. 

That  mufing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought. 
Which  comes  and  goes  more  fafter  than  wee  fee 
The  flickring  flame  that  with  the  fyre  is  wrought. 
My  buffie  mynde  prefented  unto  mee 
Such  fall  of  Peeres  as  in  the  realme  had  bee  : 
That  oft  I  wifht  fome  would  their  woes  defcryue, 
To  warne  the  reft  whome  Fortune  left  a  liue. 

And  ftrait  forth  ftalking  with  redoubled  pace. 
For  that  I  fawe  the  night  drew  on  fo  fall. 
In  blacke  all  clad  there  fell  before  ray  face 
A  piteous  wight,  whom  woe  had  all  forevvaft. 
Forth  on  her  eyes  the  criftall  tears  out  braft, 
And  fighing  fore  her  hands  flie  wrong  and  folde, 
Tare  all  her  hayre  that  ruth  was  to  beholde. 


Her 
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Her  body  frtiale  forwithred  and  forfpent, 
As  is  the  ftalke  that  fommers  draught  oppreftj 
Her  wealked  face  with  woefull  tears  bee  fprentj 
Her  colour  pale,  (as  it  feemcd  her  bell) 
In  woe  and  plaint  repofed  was  her  reft. 
And  as  the  ftone  that  drop->  of  water  weares. 
So  dented  were  her  chekes  with  fall  of  tcares. 

Her  eyes  fwollen  with  flowing  ftrcams  aflote. 
Where  with  her  lookes  throwne  vp  full  piteoufly, 
Her  forcclefTe  hands  together  oft  (hee  fmote, 
With  doleful!  fhrikes,  that  eckoed  in  the  fkye : 
Whofe  plaint  fuch  fights  did  llrait  accompany, 
That  in  my  doome  was  neuer  man  did  fee 
A  wight  but  halfe  fo  woe  begone  as  fhee. 

I  ftoode  agaft,  beholding  all  her  plight, 
Tweene  dread  and  dolour  fo  diftrcindc  in  hart 
That  while  :ny  hayres  updarted  with  the  fight. 
The  tca'rs  out  ft^reamde  for  forow  of  her  fmart  : 
But  when  I  fa  we  no  end  that  could  app^rt 
The  deadly  dewle,  which  (he  foe  fore  did  make. 
With  doleful!  voice  then  thus  to  her  I  fpake  : 

Unwrap  thy  woes  what  euer  wight  thou  bee, 
And  Hint  in  tyme  to  fpill  thy  feU"  with  [u  lynt, 
Tell  what  thou  art,  and  whence,  for  well  I  fee 
Thou  canft  not  dure  with  forrow  thus  attaynt. 
And  with  that  word  of  forrow  all  forfaynt 
Shee  looked  up,  and  proftrate  as  fhee  lay 
With  piteous  found  lo  thus  fhee  gan  to  fay. 

S  Alas 
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Alas,  I  wretch  whom  thus  thou  feefl  diftraynde 
With  wafting  woes  that  neuer  (hall  aflake, 
Sorrow  I  am,  in  endlefle  torments  paynde, 
Among  the  Furies  in  th'  infernall  lake, 
Where  Pluto  God  of  Hell  fo  griefly  blacke 
Doth  holde  his  throne,  and  Lsetheus  deadly  tafl: 
Doth  rieue  remembraunce  of  ech  thing  forepaft  : 

Whence  come  I  am,  the  drery  defteny 

And  lucklefle  lot  for  to  bemone  of  thofe, 

Whome  Fortune  in  this  maze  of  mifery. 

Of  wretched  chaunce,  moft  wofull  Miroirs  chofe. 

That  when  thou  feefl;  how  lightly  they  did  lofe 

Their  pompe,  their  power,  &  that  they  thought  moft  furcj 

Thou  may  ft  foone  deeme  no  earthly  ioy  may  dure. 

Whofe  rufull  voice  no  fooner  had  out  brayed 

Thofe  wofull  words,  wherewith  fhee  forrowed  fo. 

But  out  alas  fhee  fliright  and  neuer  flayed, 

Fell  downe,  and  all  to  dafht  her  felfe  for  wo. 

The  cold  pale  dread  my  limmes  gan  ouergo. 

And  I  fo  forrowed  at  her  forrowes  eft, 

That  what  with  griefe  and  feare  my  wits  were  reftv 

I  ftretcht  my  felfe,  and  ftrait  my  hart  reuiues, 
That  dread  and  dolour  erfl;  did  fo  appale, 
Like  him  that  with  the  feruent  feuer  ftriues 
When  fickiiefle  feekes  his  calflell  health  to  flcale  i 
With  gathred  fprites  fo  forft  I  feare  to  auale. 
And  rearing  her  with  anguifli  all  foredone, 
My  fprites  return' d,  and  then  I  thus  begon. 

O  Sorrow, 
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0  Sorrow,  alas  fith  Sorrow  is  thy  name, 
And  that  to  thee  this  drere  doth  wtll  pertayne, 
In  vayne  it  were  to  feeke  to  ceafe  the  fame  : 
But  as  a  man  himfelfe  with  forrow  (layne. 

So  I  alas  doe  comfort  thee  in  payne, 
That  here  in  forrow  art  forfunke  fo  deepe. 
That  at  thy  fight  I  can  but  figh  and  weepe. 

1  had  no  fooner  fpoken  of  a  (like 

But  that  the  ftorme  fo  rumbled  in  her  breft. 

As  Eolus  could  neuer  roare  the  hke. 

And  (howers  downe  raynde  from  her  eyes  fo  fall, 

That  all  bcdreint  the  place,  till  at  the  laft 

Wfll  eafed  they  the  dolour  of  her  minde, 

As  drops  of  rayne  doth  fwage  the  ftormy  winde. 

for  forth  (hee  paced  in  her  fcarefull  tale  : 

Come,  come  (quod  flice)  and  fee  what  I  (hall  fliowe, 

Come  here  the  playning,  and  the  bitter  bale 

Of  worthy  men,  by  Fortunes  ouerthrowe. 

Come  thou  and  fee  them  rewing  all  in  rowe. 

They  were  but  fliades  that  eril  in  minde  thou  rolde. 

Come,  come  with  mee,  thine  eyes  (hall  them  beholde. 

What  coulde  thefe  wordes  but  make  mee  more  agaft. 

To  heare  her  tell  whereon  I  mufde  while  lere  : 

So  was  I  mazde  therewith  :  till  at  the  laft, 

Mufing  upon  her  words,  and  what  they  were. 

All  fodaynly  well  lefloned  was  my  feare  : 

For  to  my  minde  retourned  how  fhee  teld 

Both  what  (hee  was,  and  where  her  wun  fhee  helde. 

S  2  Whereby 
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Whereby  I  knewe  that  ftie  a  Goddeffe  was, 
And  therewithal!  reforted  to  my  minde 
My  thought,  that  late  prefented  mee  the  glas 
Of  brittle  ftate,  of  cares  that  here  wee  finde. 
Of  thoufand  woes  to  feely  men  affynde  : 
And  how  fhee  now  bid  me  come  and  beholde 
To  fee  with  eye  that  earft  in  thought  I  roloe. 

Flat  downe  I  fell,  and  with  all  reuerence 

Adored  her,  perceiuing  now  that  fhee 

A  Goddeffe  fent  by  godly  prouldence, 

In  earthly  rtiape  thus  (hews  her  felfe  to  mee, 

To  wayle  and  rue  this  worlds  uncertainty  : 

And  while  1  honourd  thus  her  Godheads  might, 

With  plaining  voyce  thefe  words  fhee  fhright. 

I  fhall  thee  guyde  firfl:  to  the  griefly  lake. 

And  thence  vnto  the  blifsfull  place  of  reft. 

Where  thou  (halt  fee  and  heare  the  playnt  they  make. 

That  vvhilome  here  bare  fvvinge  among  the  beft. 

This  fiialt  thou  fee,  but  greate  is  the  vnreft 

That  thou  muft  byde,  before  thou  canft  attayne 

Unto  the  dreadful!  place  where  thefe  remayne. 

And  with  thefe  words  as  I  vprayfed  ftood, 

And  gan  to  followe  her  that  ftraight  forth  pafte. 

Ere  I  was  ware,  into  a  defert  woode 

Wee  now  were  come  :   where  hand  in  hand  imbrafte 

Shee  led  the  way,  and  through  the  thicke  fo  trafte, 

As  but  I  had  bene  guided  by  her  might, 

It  was  no  way  for  any  mortall  wight. 


But 
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But  loe,  while  thus  amid  the  defert  darke, 
Wee  paffed  on  with  fteps  and  pace  vnmeete, 
A  rumbling  roare  confufde  with  howle  and  barkc 
Of  Dogs,  (hoke  all  the  ground  vnder  our  feete, 
And  ftroke  the  din  within  our  eares  fo  deepe. 
As  halfe  diftraught  vnto  the  ground  I  fell, 
Befought  retourne,  and  not  to  vifite  Hell. 

But  (hee  forthwith  vpUfting  mee  a  pace 
Remoude  my  dread,  and  with  a  ftedfaft  minde 
Bad  mee  come  on,  for  here  was  now  the  place. 
The  place  where  wee  our  trauails  end  (hould  finde. 
Wherewith  I  rofe,  and  to  the  place  aflignde 
Aftomdc  I  (lalkt,  when  firayght  wee  aproachcd  nere 
The  drcadfull  place,  that  you  will  dread  to  here, 

And  hideous  hole  all  vafte,  withouten  fliapc. 
Of  endlcs  depth,  orewhelmde  with  ragged  Hone, 
With  ougly  mouth,  and  griefly  iawes  doth  gape, 
And  to  our  fight  confounds  it  felfe  in  one. 
Here  entred  wee,  and  yeeding  forth,  anone 
An  horrible  lothly  lake  wee  might  difcerne 
As  blacke  as  pitch,  that  cleped  is  Auernc, 

A  deadly  gulfe  where  nought  but  rubbi(h  grows. 
With  fowle  blacke  fwelth  in  thickned  lumps  that  lies, 
Which  vp  in  th'  ayre  fuch  ftinking  vapors  throws 
That  ouer  there,  may  flie  no  fowle  but  dyes, 
Choakt  with  the  peftlent  fauours  that  arife. 
Hither  wee  come,  whence  forth  wee  ftill  did  pace. 
In  dreadful!  feare  amid  the  dreadfuJl  place  ; 


And 
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And  firfi:  within  the  porch  and  iawes  of  Hell 
Sate  deepe  Remorfe  of  confcience,  all  bee  fprent 
With  tearcs  :  and  to  her  felfe  oft  would  fliee  tell 
Jler  wictchedncs,  and  curfing  neuer  (lent 
To  fob  and  fighe  :  but  euer  thus  lament, 
With  thoughtfull  care,  as  fhee  ihat  all  in  valne 
Would  were  and  wafte  continually  in  payne. 

Her  eyes  vnftedfaft  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whurld  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeaunce  brought^ 

So  was  her  minde  continually  in  feare, 

TofFed  and  tormented  with  tedious  thought 

Of  thofe  detefted  crymes  which  (hee  had  wrought : 

With  dreadfull  cheare  and  looker  throwne  to  the  lkie;> 

Wifhing  for  death,  and  yet  Ihee  could  not  die. 

Next  fawe  wee  Dread  all  trembling  how  hee  fhooke. 
With  foote  vncertayne  profered  here  and  there. 
Benomd  of  fpeach,  and  with  a  ghaftly  looke 
Searcht  euery  place  all  pale  and  dead  for  feare. 
His  cap  borne  vp  with  ftaring  of  his  heare, 
Soynde  and  amazde  at  his  owne  fliade  for  dreede» 
And  fearing  greater  daungers  then  was  neede. 

And  next  within  the  entry  of  this  lake 
Sate  fell  Reuenge  gnafhiug  her  teeth  for  ire, 
Deuifing  meanes  how  fhee  may  vengeaunce  take^ 
Neuer  in  reft  till  (hee  haue  her  dcfire  ; 
But  frets  within  fo  farforth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  fliee 
To  dy  by  death,  or  vengde  by  death  to  bee, 

Whe» 
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When  fell  Reuenge  with  bloudy  foule  pretence 
Had  fhowde  her  felfe  as  next  in  order  fct, 
With  trembling  lims  wee  foftly  parted  thence, 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  fight  wee  met : 
When  fro  my  heart  a  figh  forthwith  1  fet, 
Rewing  alas  upon  the  woefuU  plight 
Of  Mifcry,  that  next  appeard  in  fight. 

His  face  was  leane,  and  fomedeale  pynde  away» 
And  eke  his  liands  confumed  to  the  bone, 
But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  fay, 
Tor  on  his  carkas  rayment  had  hee  none 
Saue  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one, 
Wilh'ftafFe  in  hand,  and  fcrip  on  (boulder  caft, 
His  chicfc  defence  agaynft  the  winters  blaft. 

His  foode  for  mod,  was  wilde  fruites  of  the  tree^ 
Unleffe  fometime  fome  crums  fell  to  his  (hare. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long  God  wot  kept  hee. 
As  one  the  which  full  daintely  would  fare. 
His  driuke  the  running  (Ireame  :   his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palme  cloafde,  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground^ 
To  this  poore  life  was  Mifery  ybound. 

Whofe  wretched  ftate  when  wee  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him  and  on  his  feres, 

In  thoughtfuU  cares,  forth  then  our  pace  wee  held. 

And  by  and  by,  another  fliape  appcns 

Of  greedy  Care,  ftill  brufliing  vp  the  breres, 

His  knuckles  knobde,  his  flefh  deepe  dented  in, 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  fliin. 


The 
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The  morrowe  gray  no  fooncr  hath  begon 
To  fpreade  his  hght  euen  peping  in  our  eyeSj 
When  hee  is  vp  and  to  his  work  yrun. 
But  let  the  nights  blacke  mifty  mantles  rife. 
And  with  foule  darke  ncuer  fo  mutch  difguife 
The  fayr.       ght  day,  yet  ceaffeth  hee  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candels  to  prolong  his  toyle. 

By  him  lay  heauy  Sleepe  the  cofin  of  Death 

Flat  on  the  ground,  and  ftill  as  any  ftone, 

A  very  corps,  faue  yelding  forth  a  breath. 

Smale  kepe  tookc  hee  whome  Fortune  frowned  on^ 

Or  whom  fhee  lifted  vp  into  the  throne 

Of  high  renoune,  but  as  a  liuing  death, 

So  dead  aliue,  of  life  hee  drew  the  breath. 

^ 

The  bodies  reft,  the  quiet  of  the  hart, 

The  trauailes  eafe,  the  ftill  nights  feere  was  hee* 

And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part, 

Rf  uer  of  fight,  and  yet  in  whom  wee  fee 

Things  oft  that  tyde,  and  oft  that  neuer  bee. 

Without  refpeA  efteming  equally 

King  Crsefus  pompe,  and  Irus  pouertie. 

And  next  in  order  fad  Old  Age  wee  found. 
His  beard  all  hoare,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind. 
With  drooping  chere  llill  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  vvheie  nature  hipi  aflinde 
To  reft,  when  that  the  fifters  had  vntwynde 
His  vitall  thred,  and  ended  uith  their  knyfe 
The  Acting  courfe  of  faft  declyning  lyfe. 
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Tlicre  heard  wee  hitn  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Ktwe  with  him  firlfc  his  end  approching  faft, 
And  all  for  nouglit  his  wretched  mind  torment. 
With  fwccte  rcmembraunce  of  his  pleafures  paft, 
And  frcfh  dilytcs  of  lufty  youth  forewaft. 
RcLOunling  which,  how  would  hee  fob  and  (hrike  : 
And  to  bee  yong  agayne  of  loue  befcke. 

But  and  the  crucll  fates  fo  fixed  bee, 

That  tymc  forcpall  cannot  retourne  agayne, 

This  one  rcqueft  of  loue  yet  prayed  hee  : 

That  in  fuch  withred  plight,  and  wretched  paine) 

As  eld  (accompanied  with  his  lothfome  trayne) 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  griefe, 

Hcc  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  liefe. 

And  not  fo  foonc  difccnd  into  the  pit  : 

Where  Death,  when  hee  the  mortall  corps  hath  ilayne, 

Witli  retchlefle  hand  in  graue  doth  couer  it, 

Thcrafter  ncucr  to  enioy  agayne 

The  gladfome  light,  but  in  the  ground  ylayne, 

In  depth  of  daiknefTe  waft  and  vveare  to  nought, 

As  hee  had  nere  into  the  world  bene  brought. 

But  who  had  fcene  him,  fobbing  how  hee  ftoodc 

Unto  hiinfclfe,  and  how  hee  would  bemone 

His  youth  forepart,  as  though  it  wrought  him  good 

To  talke  of  youtli,  all  were  his  youth  foregone, 

Hee  would  haue  mufde  and  meruaylde  much  whereon 

This  wretched  Age  fliould  life  defire  fo  fayne. 

And  knowes  full  well  lyfe  doth  but  length  his  payne. 

T  Crookebackt 
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Crookebackt  bee  was,  toothfhaken,  and  Were  eyde. 
Went  on  three  feete  and  fomtyme  crept  on  fowre. 
With  olde  lame  boanes,  that  ratled  by  his  fyde, 
His  fcalpe  all  pild,  and  hee  with  eld  forlore  : 
His  withred  fill  ftill  knocking  at  Deaths  dore. 
Fumbling  and  driueling  as  hee  drawes  his  breath, 
For  briefe,  the  (hape  and  meflenger  of  Death. 

And  fall  by  him  pale  Malady  was  plafte, 
Sore  iicke  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone, 
Bereft  of  ftomacke,  fauour,  and  of  tafte, 
Ne  could  fnee  brooke  no  meate  but  broths  alone. 
Her  breath  corrupt,  her  kepers  euery  one 
Abhorring  her,  her  ficknes  paft  lecure, 
Deiefting  phificke,  and  all  phifickes  cure. 

But  oh  the  doleful!  fight  that  then  wee  fee, 

Wee  tournd  our  looke,  and  on  the  other  fide 

A  griefly  (hape  of  Famine  mought  wee  fee, 

With  greedy  lookes,  and  gaping  mouth  that  cryed, 

And  roarde  for  meate  as  fliee  (hould  there  haue  dyed 

Her  body  thin,  and  bare  as  any  bone. 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  cafe  alone. 

And  that  alas  was  gnawne  on  euery  where, 
All  full  of  holes,  that  I  ne  mought  refrayne 
From  tears,  to  fee  how  fliee  her  armes  could  teare, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnafh  on  the  bones  in  vayne : 
When  all  for  nought  fiiee  fayne  would  fo  fuftayne 
Her  ftaruen  corps,  that  rather  feemde  a  (hade, 
Then  any  iubftaunce  of  a  creature  made. 
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Great  was  licr  force,  whomc  (lone  wall  could  not  Ilay, 
Her  tearing  nayles  fnatchiiig  at  all  (hee  faw  : 
With  gaping  iawcs,  that  by  no  meancs  ymay 
Be  fatisfide  from  hunger  of  her  mawe, 
But  catcs  hcrfclfe  as  (hee  that  hath  no  lawe  : 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carkas  all  in  vayne, 
Where  you  may  count  cch  fincw,  bone,  and  vaync. 

On  her  while  wee  thus  firmly  fixt  our  eyes, 
That  bltd  for  ruth  of  fuch  a  drery  fight, 
Loc  fodaynly  (hee  (hrikt  in  fo  huge  wife. 
As  made  Hell  gales  to  (hiuer  with  the  might. 
Wherewith  a  dart  wee  fawc  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  brctl,  and  thcrewithall  pale  Death 
Enthrilling  it  to  reuc  her  of  her  breath. 

And  by  and  by  a  dum  dead  corps  wee  fawe, 

Heauy  and  culde,  the  (hnpc  of  deatli  aright. 

That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  lawe  :  ^ 

Againft  whofe  force  in  vainc  it  is  to  fight. 

Ne  Pceres,  nc  Princes,  nor  no  mortall  wyght, 

No  Townes,  nc  Realmcs,  Cittyes,  ne  ilrongeft  Tower, 

But  all  perforce  mull  yeijde  vuto  his  power. 

Hii  dart  anon  out  of  the  corps  hec  tooke. 

And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadfull  fight  to  fee) 

With  great  tryumph  efifones  the  fame  hee  ftiooke, 

That  moft  of  all  my  fearts  alTraycd  mee. 

His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones  perdye, 

The  naked  fhape  of  man  there  faw  ^laine. 

All  faue  the  flefh,  the  finow,  and  the  vaine. 

T  2  LaRly 
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Laflly  ftoode  Warre  in  glittering  armes  yclad, 
With  vifage  grym,  fterne  lookes,  and  blackly  hewed. 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  fworde  hee  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  bloud  embruyed : 
And  in  his  left  {chat  King  and  kingdomes  rewed) 
Famine  and  fyer  he  held,  and  therewithal! 
He  razed  townes,  and  threw  downe  towres  and  all. 

Cities  he  fakt,  and  realmes  that  whileome  flowred 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule  aboue  the  bed 
Hee  ouerwhelmde,  and  all  theire  fame  deuoured, 
Confumde,  deftroyde,  wafted  and  neuer  ceaft, 
Tyll  hee  theire  wealth,  theire  name  and  all  oppreft. 
His  face  forehewde  with  wounds,  and  by  his  fide 
There  hung  his  targ,  with  gafties  deepe  and  wide. 

In  mids  of  which,  depainted  there  wee  founde 

Deadly  Debate,  all  full  of  fnaky  heare. 

That  with  a  bloudy  fillet  was  ybound, 

Out  beeathing  nought  but  difcord  euery  where. 

And  round  about  were  portrayde  here  and  there 

The  hugy  hoftes,  Darius  and  his  power, 

His  Kings,  Princes,  his  Peeres,  and  all  his  flower. 

Here  from  when  fcarce  I  could  mine  eyes  withdrawe 

That  fylde  with  tears  as  doth  the  fpringing  Well, 

Wee  pafled  on  fo  far  forth  till  we  fawe 

Rude  Acheron,  a  loth fome  lake  to  tell. 

That  boyles  and  bubs  vp  fwelth  as  bbcke  as  hell, 

Where  grieOy  Charon  at  theyr  fixed  tyde 

Still  ferries  ghoftes  vnto  the  fardcr  fide. 
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The  aged  God  no  fooner  Sorrow  fpyed. 
But  hading  ftraight  vnto  the  bancke  apace, 
With  hoUowe  call  vnto  the  rout  hee  cryed, 
To  fwarue  apart,  and  gieue  the  Goddefie  place. 
Strayt  it  w^s  done,  when  to  the  fhore  wee  pace. 
Where  hand  in  hand  as  wee  than  linked  fail, 
Within  the  boate  wee  are  together  plalle. 

And  forth  wee  launch  full  fraughted  to  the  brinke. 
Whan  with  th'  vnwonted  waight,  the  rufty  keele 
Began  to  cracke  as  if  the  fame  (hould  finke. 
Wee  hoyfe  vp  made  and  fayle,  that  in  a  while 
Wee  fet  the  (hoarc,  where  fcarfely  wee  had  while 
For  to  ariue,  but  that  wee  heard  anone 
A  three  found  barke  confounded  all  in  one. 

Wee  had  not  long  forth  pad,  but  that  wee  fawc 

Black  Cerberus  the  hydeous  hound  of  hell, 

With  bridles  reard,  and  with  a  three  mouth'd  Tawe, 

Forcdinning  th'  ayre  with  his  horrible  yell. 

Out  of  the  deepe  darke  caue  where  hee  did  dwell. 

The  GoddifTc  draight  hee  knewe,  and  by  and  by 

He  pead  and  couched,  while  that  wee  pad  by. 

Thence  come  wee  to  the  horrour  and  the  hell. 
The  larc^e  great  Kingdoms,  and  the  dreadfull  raigne 
Of  Pluto  in  his  throne  where  hee  did  dwell, 
The  wide  wade  places,  and  the  hugie  playne  : 
The  waylings,  dirikes,  and  fondry  forts  of  paync. 
The  figlies,  the  fobs,  the  dccpe  and  deadly  groane, 
Earth,  ayre,  and  all  refounding  playnt  and  moane. 
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Heare  pewled  the  babes,  and  here  the  maydes'  rnvvcd. 
With  folded  hands  theyr  fory  chaunce  bewayld  : 
Here  wept  the  guiltles  llayne,  and  louers  dead, 
That  flew  them  felues  when  nothing  els  auayld  : 
A  thoufand  forts  of  forrovves  here  that  waylde 
With  fighs  and  teares,  fobs,  fhrikes,  and  all  yfeare. 
That  (oh  alas)  it  was  a  hell  to  hcare. 

Wee  ftaide  vs  llrait,  and  with  a  rufiill  feare. 
Beheld  this  heauy  fight,  while  from  myne  eyes. 
The  vapored  tears  downe  ftilled  here  and  there, 
And  Sorrowe  eke  in  far  more  wofuU  wife, 
Tooke  on  with  plaint,  vp  heauing  to  the  fl<ics 
Her  wretched  hands,  that  with  her  cry  the  rout 
Gan  all  in  heapee  to  fwarme  vs  round  about. 

Loe  here  (quoth  Sorrow)  Princes  of  renoune. 
That  whilom  fate  on  top  of  Fortunes  wheele. 
Now  layde  full  low,  like  wretches  whurled  downe, 
Euen  with  one  frowne,  that  ftayde  but  with  a  fmyle* 
And  now  beholde  the  thing  that  thou  erewhile 
Saw  onely  in  thought,  and  what  thou  now  (halt  heere 
Recompt  the  fame  to  Kefar,  King,  and  Peere. 

Then  firft  came  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloake  of  blacke  alt  pilde  and  quite  forworne, 
Wringing  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame, 
Which  of  a  Duke  hath  made  him  now  her  ilcorne. 
With  galUy  lookes  as  one  in  maner  lorne, 
Oft  fpred  his  armes,  ftretcht  hands  hee  ioynes  as  faft^ 
With  rufuU  cheare,  and  vapored  eyes  vpcaft. 
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His  cloake  hee  rent,  his  manly  breft  hce  beat, 
His  hayre  all  torne  about  the  place  it  lay. 
My  heart  fo  molt  to  fee  his  griefe  fo  great. 
As  fclingly  me  thought  it  dropt  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whurld  about  withouten  ftav. 
With  ftormy  fighes  the  place  did  fo  complayne, 
As  if  his  heart  at  ech  had  burft.  in  twayne. 

Thrife  hee  began  to  tell  his  doleful!  tale. 
And  thrife  the  fighes  did  fwallow  vp  his  voyce, 
At  ech  of  which  he  (hriked  fo  withall, 
As  though  the  heauens  riued  with  the  noyfe  : 
Till  at  the  laft  recouering  his  voycc. 
Supping  the  tcarcs  that  all  his  brtft  beraynde. 
On  crucll  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  playnde. 

EJ.   Marjh,   1587. 
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The  following   Thoughts  appeared^   at  different 
Times^  in  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer, 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 


VTo  the  EDITOR  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  INTELLIGENCER. 
SIR, 

THE  probability  of  peace  being  now 
fuppofed  to  reft  folely  on  the  ftability  of 
the  new  French  government ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  to  enquire  how 
that  is  to  be  proved.  Thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  defer  the  period  of  peace,  vvill  in- 
lift  on  time  as  the  only  criterion,  while 
others  who  look  for  the  future  ftability  of 
governments,  not  in  their  paft  duration 
only,  but  in  their  merits,  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  the  continuance  of  the  new 
French  conftitution  depends  on  its  own  cha- 
racter, and  that  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is  ad- 
miniftered. — Should  we  be  condemned   to 
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truft  to  time  alone,  for  the  profped  of  peace, 
I  fear  the  happy  event  is  yet  far  diftant,  for 
time  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  our  minifters 
are  unwilling  to  define  it  :  time  is  their  fafeft 
refuge,  their  never-failing  refource  ;  time 
however  may  fwallow  up  the  prefent  gene- 
ration, before  their  hopes  are  realized,  and 
entail  the  curfes  of  war  on  our  pofterity ; 
**  It  requires  at  lead  fifty  years,"  fays  one  of 
the  friends  of  miniftry,  *'  for  any  new  power 
"  or  confiitution  to  find  its  level."*  If  this 
be  true,  our  ftate  is  hopelefs  indeed :  yet 
time,  though  it  may  ftrengthen  a  govern- 
ment, does  not  always  improve  it :  and  if  it 
be  objedted,  to  the  prefent  government  of 
France  that  it  is  new,  it  might  be  eafy  to 
name  many  others  on  the  Continent,  which, 
are  not  better  becaule  they  are  older.  Time 
then  is  fo  far  from  being  a  criterion  of  the 
l^robable  ftability  of  a  government,  that  the 
oklelt  are  neareft  their  diflblulion,  at  leaft 
thofe  which  are  new,  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
nearer.  The  want  of  age  was  never  obje<ft- 
ed  to  the  late  conftitution  of  France,  why* 
ihould  it  then  to  the  prefent  ?  the  throne  or 
Rewbell  was  not  longer  fixed,  than  that  of 
U  Bonaparte, 

*  Purfuits  of  Literature,  p.  169. 
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Bonaparte,  yet  our  miniiters  did  not  hefitate 
to  negociate  with  him.  The  probable  ftabi- 
lity  of  a  government  then  is  no  more  to  be 
determined  by  time,  than  the  Hfe  of  a  man 
by  its  paft  duration,  rather  than  by  his  health. 
We  will  look  then  for  the  permanency  of 
the  French  government  in  its  own  intrinfic 
merit,  and  the  merits  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is 
adminiftered.  In  a  government  where  great 
power  is  given  to  one  or  more  individuals, 
the  charader  and  effeds  of  that  government, 
will  always  depend  much  on  the  temper  of 
its  principal  agents,  independent  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  eftabliftied :  fuch  is 
precifely  the  cafe  in  France.  The  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality  ;  yet  fo  great  is  the  power  given 
to  its  firft  Conful,  that  the  profperity  of  the 
country,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  on  the 
wifdom  and  vigor  of  his  condud ;  and  hi- 
therto we  have  feen  nothing  to  make  us 
doubt  his  fuccefs  ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  the  coarfe 
illiberality  with  which  he  has  been  reviled, 
I  will  venture  to  maintain,  that  while  his  vir- 
tues and  his  talents  are  exerted  as  they  have 
been,  they  muft  ultimately  produce  the  good 
and  happinefs  of  his  country ;  for  it  has  been 

bis 
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his  conftant  endeavour  to  reconcile  all  par- 
ties, to  conciliate  all  his  enemies,  and  to  dif- 
folve  all  oppolirion  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
moderation  and  mildnefs,  by  yielding  to  in- 
veterate habits,  by  refpediing  ancient  preju- 
dices, and  reconciling  the  oppofite  antipa- 
thies of  different  parties :  it  is  here  then 
we  are  to  look  for  the  ftability  of  the 
new  government,  in  the  total  difference 
of  conduct  which  has  marked  every  aiSt 
of"  its  adminirtration,  from  all  thofe  which 
preceded  it,  and  in  the  fatisfaction  with 
which  it  has  been  received  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  evc-y  hideous  mark  of  revolution  is 
effaced,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  produce  a 
fingle  inftance  of  cruelty,  injuflice,  or  tyran- 
ny committed  by  the  new  rulers  of  France. 
The  irritating  petulance  of  manifeftoes  and 
public  addreffcs  is  abandoned,  and  the  firft 
Conful,  trufting  rather  to  deeds  than  to  words 
for  his  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
been  very  fparing  in  his  proclamations  and 
profeffions  ;  and  on  all  the  late  trantadlions 
refpedting  peace,  has  preferved  a  degree  of 
lilent  dignity,  which  does  honour  to  his 
magnanimity  and  prudence,  while  he  is  pre- 
paring with  zeal  and  activity  to  enfure  thofe  fu- 
U  2  turs 
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iure  fiiccefes  which  will  ajlonijh  all  Europe^  and 
avenge  more  completely  than  by  words,  the 
infults  he  has  received  from  this  country.  I 
have  here  faid  all  that  I  choofe  to  fay  on  the 
charader  of  Bonaparte,  or  I  might  contraft 
him  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations.  What 
I  have  faid  is  fufficient  to  fhew  my  opinion 
— he  has  regenerated  France,  and  in  a  few 
years  his  charader,  combined  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  revolution,  will  have  fuch 
an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as 
that  of  no  other  individual  ever  yet  had  in 
any  age  or  country. 

Uorpeth^  March  9.  W.  B, 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 


^Q  the  EDITOR  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  INTELLIGENCER. 
SIR, 

"WHILE  men  are  debating  about  theories, 
they  often  lofe  fight  of  much  practical  good ; 
the  experience  of  ages  ought  to  teach  us  not 
to  expe<^  too  much  from  human  nature, 

and 
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and  In  the  progrefs  of  improvement  to  pro-» 
ceed  by  flow  and  gentle  fteps;  it  remains 
yet  to  be  proved,  whether  men  can  ever  be 
fo  pure  and  happy  as  fome  moraHfts  have 
imagined  ;  pad  experience  pronounces  the 
contrary,  yet  that  is  frequently  contradid:ed 
by  new  occurrences.  Guided  by  thefe  prin- 
ciples, I  will  attempt  to  examine  the  prefent 
French  Conftitution,  impartially,  becaufe  it 
contradidls  fome  of  the  fanguine  expecta- 
tions I  had  formed  of  the  progrefs  of  Liberty ; 
deliberately,  becaufe  I  have  waited  to  fee  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  honeftly,  becaufe  I 
have  no  intereft  in  its  fucccfs,  but  in  the 
general  good  it  is  likely  to  produce.  The 
main  object  of  all  good  government  is  to 
fecure  the  people  from  the  oppofite  evils 
of  defpotifm,  and  anarchy;  from  the  op- 
prefTion  of  individuals,  and  the  oppref- 
fion  of  each  other:  two  evils  which  natu- 
rally tend  to  their  extremes ;  defpotifm  pro- 
duces anarchy,  and  anarchy  begets  defpo- 
tifm ;  this  has  been  exemplified  by  the  ftate 
of  France,  for  thefe  laft  ten  years.  Liberty, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  fecured  under  any  human 
inftitution,  till  mankind  are  more  generally 
enlightened,  exifts  in  the  medium  between 
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thefe  two  extremes :  men  are  not  yet  pure 
enough  to  govern  themfelves,  they  mufl: 
feel  the  force  of  law,  and  the  power  of 
authority.  A  government  purely  reprefen- 
tative,  or  a  government  where  reprefentation 
is  difregarded,  mufl  degenerate  into  tyranny  j 
the  great  fecret  is,  to  make  the  government 
and  the  people  reciprocally  feel  the  force  of 
each  other  :  wiiclom  is  the  beft  qualification, 
though  it  does  not  form  an  exclufive  right 
to  govern,  as  fome  men  have  imagined,  but 
wifdom  is  not  always  the  lot  of  the  people  ; 
let  their  choice  then  be  corrected  by  thofe 
whom  education  has  given  greater  ability  to 
judge  wifely. 

The  bafis  of  the  new  French  Conftitution, 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  choofe  their  own 
rulers ;  but  it  does  not  ftop  here,  for  this 
principle,  though  plaufible  in  theory,  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  attended 
with  danger ;  it  is  modified  and  corredied 
by  tempering  ftrid  right,  with  fuperior  wif- 
dom ;  the  conftitution  has  its  root  in  the 
people,  and  its  branches  flourifh  only  by 
their  fupport  ^  it  acknowledges  the  controul 
of  public  opinion  by  being  fubmitted  to  their 
acceptance,  and  fo  far  from  being  a  ufurpa- 
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tion  of  their  rights,  it  delivered  them  from 
the  hands  of  ufurpers,  and  effedually  fecured 
them  againfl  future  encroachment.  Out  of 
five  thoufand  men  chofen  by  the  people,  it 
will  be  hard  if  there  cannot  be  found  five 
hundred,  pofleffing  talents  and  integrity,  to 
be  feledled  by  others,  whom  in  the  prefenC 
inftance  it  will  not  be  denied  are  eminently 
qualified  for  the  office ;  and  tiiele  men, 
though  they  may  not  propagate  wifdom, 
may  at  leaft  judge  of  it  in  thofe  who  are  of- 
fered to  their  choice,  to  recruit  their  own 
body  in  cafe  of  dtcith  :  there  is  no  danger 
that  they  fliould  form  a  junto  of  their  own 
friends,  for  they  have  not  the  nomination 
of  the  candidates,  but  the  government  and 
the  councils  have  each  their  (hare.  The 
principle  of  popular  choice,  fo  far  from  being 
abandoned  in  any  part  of  the  Itate,  is  made 
the  firft  requifite  for  all  popular  adminiftra- 
tions  :  they  muft  be  cholen  out  of  a  lift 
formed  by  the  people  In  deipotic  monar- 
chies every  thing  emanates  from  the  Sove- 
reign, all  look  up  to  him  ;  here  every  thing 
emanates  from  the  people,  though  it  finds  its 
completion  in  the  government  The  Conler- 
vate  Senate  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  barrier 
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between  arbitrary  power,  and  democratic^ 
violence :  they  are  the  bottom  on  which  ther 
conftitution  is  built,  whether  it  is  rock  or 
fand,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  :  they  cannot 
be  openly  corrupted,  becaufe  they  can  ac- 
cept of  no  place,  they  are  made  independent 
by  their  falaries,  and  the  public  purfe  is  fo 
well  guarded  as  to  deprive  the  Conful  of  all 
power  to  corrupt  them  in  fecret.  This  Se- 
nate is  inverted  with  a  controuling  power 
over  the  ads  of  the  legiflature,  not  generally 
nor  arbitrarily,  but  only  in  certain  cafes  re- 
ferred to  them  by  thc>  Tribunate :  their 
power  of  feledting  the  legiflative  bodies  juft- 
ly  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  confervative; 
for  on  thefe  depend  the  fafety  of  the  ftate, 
and  without  they  are  weak  or  corrupt,  it 
can  never  be  in  danger.  It  is  this  part  of 
the  government  which  feems  to  take  moft 
from  its  democratic  quality,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  ten  years  has  proved  that  fome 
balance  was  requifite  againft  the  weaknefs 
of  the  people,  to  prevent  their  power  from 
being  made  the  engine  of  fadion,  or  the 
fport  of  tyranny.  The  power  of  propofin^ 
laws,  entrufted  to  the  government,  has 
given   the    greateft  offence  to   the  ardent 

friends 
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friends  of  freedom;  yet  it  is  a  power  not 
wholly  deftrudive  of  liberty,  as  we  have 
fecn  in  our  own  country,  and  if  it  tends  in 
fome  meafure  lo  deprive  them  of  the  chance 
of  being  popular,  it  is  corrected  by  another 
power,  the  power  of  rejeilting  them,  which, 
if  they  remain  uncorrupt,  is  a  fufficient  fecu- 
riiy  for  the  rigiits  of  the  people.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  I  do  not  fpeak  of  a  govern- 
ment pofitively  free,  but  of  fuch  a  mt-dium 
between  monarchy  and  entire  liberty  as  the 
ftate  of  the  country  will  permit : — a  country 
juft  emerged  from  the  corrupt-on  of  defpo- 
tifm,  and  hardly  purified  from  her  former 
filth.  Such  a  government  as  is  formed  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  and  not  for  men  i:i  the 
utmoft  ftate  of  purity.  A  government  con- 
fiderably  removed  from  defpotifm,  yet  not 
advanced  to  complete  liberty.  To  fay  that 
it  has  no  dcfcds,  is  ridiculous  ;  but  they  are 
fuch  as  could  not  have  been  avoided,  confi- 
dering  the  ftate  of  the  times.  Such  is  the 
government  by  which  the  French  may  be 
hapi-y,  if  the  reftlefsnefs  of  their  nature  will 
permit:  fuch  is  the  government  which  the 
violent,  in  both  extremes,  have  ignited  to  re- 
X  probate, 
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probate,  and  leaped  over  the  fpace  between 
them,  to  join  hands  with  each  other.  Such 
is  the  government  which  the  temperate  only 
will  admire,  and  admire  it  the  more  becaufe 
it  is  condemned  by  the  violent  of  all  parties. 
— The  force  of  prejudice  was  perhaps  never 
more  fully  difplayed  than  in  the  means 
which  have  been  employed  to  vilify  this 
government,  and  its  firft  minifter  ;  the  Roy- 
alift,  to  condemn  it,  affeds  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  Democrat  has 
reviled  it  becaufe  it  is  not  ariftocratical. 
Peltier*  and  the  Morning  Pofl  have  met  to- 
gether,—Mallet  du  Pant  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle  have  kifled  each  other.  Yet  great 
muft  be  the  blindnefs  or  the  prejudice  of  that 
man  who  can  compare  Bonaparte  to  Ro- 
befpierre,  or  apply  the  fame  epithets  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other ;  that  this  fliould  be  done 
by  the  hirelings  of  power,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  Bonaparte  is  more  formidable 
to  them  than  the  other.  Yet  that  men 
who  confider  themfelves  the  advocates  of 
truth,  fhould  have  dwelt,  with  malignant 
pleafure,  on  what  they  call  an  adt  of  ufur- 

pation, 

*  Paris,  Vol.  25. 
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pation,  and  ftudioufly  or  haftily  detradl  from 
every  a6t  of  k-nity  or  mercy  exerciled  by 
the  firft  Conful,  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
their  zeal,  than  their  wifdom  or  their  tem- 
per. I  will  afk  of  thefe  intemperate  friends 
of  liberty.,  in  what  lie  has  offended? — He 
exerted  with  vigour  and  promptnefs  the 
only  means  in  his  power  to  difpoflefs  a  let  of 
tyrants,  and  *  ufurpers,  and  reftored  the 
people  to  the  exerciie  of  their  rights,  fome- 
what  limited  and  modified — if  they  are  not 
again  violated,  he  deferves  praife,  for  what 
he  has  done,  rather  than  cenfure  for  what 
he  could  not  do  with  prudence.  Here  then 
is  the  rtate  in  which  the  French  are  placed 
by  their  new  Conllitution.  The  rights  of 
all  are  acknowledged  and  protected,  though 
fome  are  privileged  above  others,  yet  not  by 
birth,  but  by  oHice :  all  men  are  equally 
eligible  to  pulilic  employments,  for  which 
they  are  to  be  recommended  by  the  people, 
though  feleded  by  the  Senate  or  Conful. — 
The  perfonal  liberty  of  every  individual  is 
ftri(5lly  fecured,  fo  that  no  man  is  fubjed:  to 
X  2  arbitrary 

*  Ufurpers  they  were,  who  had  annulled  all  popular 
fledions  contrary  to  their  own  intereft. 
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arbitrary  arreft,  or  tedious  detention.  Therg 
is  no  power  in  any  part  of  the  government 
to  opprefs  the  people,  nor  can  they  obftrudt 
the  government  in  the  exercife  of  its  confli- 
tuti'  'ial  fundions.  The  firft  Conful  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  body  of  Counfellors,  for  every 
department  of  the  ftate,  not  folely  of  his 
owM  choice,  but  out  of  a  limited  number 
prefented  by  the  people,  for  whofe  intereft 
they  are  to  frame,  and  to  whofe  reprefenta- 
tives  they  are  to  prefent  laws,  with  the  con- 
fentof  the  Coniul  ;  lo  that  every  law  is  to  be 
the  refult  of  the  joint  will  of  the  government, 
and  the  people,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  deliberated  three  feparate  times ;  the 
grent  conrroul  of  public  opinion  is  eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  formation  of  national  lifts,  which 
%rm  a  (landing  teftimony  to  thofe  enrolled 
on  them,  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow 
Citizens :  that  thefe  eledions  cannot  be 
bribed  by  the  government  is  to  be  expe£tr 
ed  from  the  expofure  of  the  public  accounts: 
that  they  cannot  be  bribed  by  individuals  is 
certain,  becaufe  they  are  too  numerous,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  hopes 
of  preferment,  is  alfo  certain,  becaufe  the 
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elected  and  not  the  eledors  are  alone  eligible 
to  all  public  employments. 

To  the  fafeguard  and  vigilance  of  the 
people  is  this  conftitution  entrufted  ;  it  efta- 
blifhes  no  arbitrary  diftinflions  of  birth,  and 
riches,  no  dominion  over  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience — no  exclufive  privileges  deflrudive 
of  the  happincfs  of  others  ;  every  man  is  left 
to  the  free  excrcife  of  his  induftry,  the  free 
enjoyment  of  his  profefTions,  the  free  and  full 
exprefTion  of  his  fentiments.  This  is  per- 
liaps  the  laft  experiment,  (hould  it  fail,  that 
will  ever  be  tried  for  the  attainment  of  hap- 
pinels  on  the  principle  of  equal  rights; 
fliould  it  fucceed,  thefe  rights  may  hereafter 
be  exercilcd  with  greater  freedom.  It  is  only 
by  experiment,  that  vvil'dom  is  to  be  gained, 
and  it  is  only  by  being  too  hafty  in  experi- 
ments, that  our  happinefs  is  endangered. 
While  difference  of  opinions  prevails,  (and 
who  will  fay  that  it  will  everceafe)  mankind 
will  never  be  entirely  peaceable,  yet  many 
important  grounds  of  difference  may  yet  be 
removed:  the  wifdom  of  the  world  has  hi- 
therto been  l"o  equally  divided,  as  to  keep  it 
in  perpetual  diflurbance  :  yet  feme  men  will 

fay 
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fay  that  this  agitation  is  indlfpenfible,  as  in 
water  to  prevent  it  becoming  ftagnant :  ne* 
verthelefs  they  do  their  fellow  creatures  the 
greateft;  kindnefs  who  endeavour  to  infl.il 
into  them  the  fentiments  of  peace  and  har- 
mony. The  charadler  of  Bonaparte  has  un- 
doubtedly had  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  conftitution  ;  it  partakes  of  that 
found  wifdom,  for  which  he  has  ever  been 
diPdnguilhed.  He  has  redeemed  a  whole 
people  from  moral  and  political  degradation, 
and  improved  the  condition  of  his  fpecies — 
whether  it  v/ill  be  in  his  power  to  procure 
for  them  fpeedily  the  bleffings  of  peace,  is  yet 
doubtful,  but  at  prefent  he  mud  prepare  for 
war.  When  he  has  palTed  the  time  of  pro- 
bation required  of  him  by  the  Britiili  minif- 
try,  and  brought  proofs  of  his  good  behavi- 
our before  the  Cabinet  Council,  when  he  is 
flrong  enough  to  repel  all  attempts  on  France, 
to  compel  Germany  to  accept  his  offers,  and 
to  (hew  that  he  cannot  be  refifted,  he  may- 
then  be  thought  worthy  to  negociate  on  equal 
terms  with  the  immaculate  n:iinifters  of  this 
country,  and  be  permitted  to  purchafe  for 
the  world,  and  for  France,  the  blefhngs  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Such  is  he  at  pre- 
fent, 
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fcnt, — the  friend  of  man,  and  of  his  coun- 
try,—whether  power  win  have  its  ufual 
cffeift  of  corruption  on  him,  time  only  can 
determine !  W.  B, 

Mcrpcth^  Jpril  g. 
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PRINCIPLES. 

BY  what  means  a  man  may  beO:  promote 
the  happinefs  of  his  fpecies,  and  gratify  a 
laudable  ambition  for  diftindion  ?  is  a  qucf- 
tion  worthy  an  intelligent  being  ;  in  tlic  va- 
rious departments  of  life,  each  man  may  be 
uleful  if  he  pleafcs,  yet  tlicre  are  many  wlio 
pafs  their  time  in  no  other  purluit  than  that 
of  pleafure,  and  feeking  how  they  may  gra- 
tify themfelves  without  any  regard  to  the 
liappinefs  of  others  ;  fuch  a  life  cannot  be 
hlamelefs,  for  when  we  think  of  the  fura 
of  mifery  in  the  world,  the  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  its  comforts,  and  the  means  it 
contains  of  rendering  all  men  happy,  or  at 
leaft  comfortable,  it  is  furely  no  innocent 
occupation  to  be  employed  folely  in  the 
thoughts  ot  our  own  amufen^ent :  when  we 
think  how  many  might  be  made  happy  with 

the 
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the  furplus  wealth  of  others,  and  how  many 
periQi  for  want,  while  others  have  more  than 
they  enjoy,  it  is  furely  well  worth  enquiry 
— why  thefe  things  are  fo,  and  whether  they 
might  not  be  otherwife  ?  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  world  has  hitherto  been  go- 
verned, and  will  continue  to  be  governed, 
by  a  few  general  maxims,  and  on  the  truth 
and    utility    of   thefe    maxims    the    happi- 
nefs  of  mankind  muft  depend  ;  if  thefe  are 
erroneous,  the  confequence  will  be  mifery 
and  vice  ;  if  they  are  true,  the  refult  muft  be 
virtue  and  happinefs.     It  is  by  firft  princi- 
ples alone,  that  all  arts  are  regulated,  and  as 
the  art  of  government  is  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  fuch  principles,  it  is  on  the  reditude 
of  thefe  alone,  that  the  happinefs  of  fociety 
depends ;  if  thefe  are  not  true,  fociety  can 
never  arrive  at  the  excellence  of  which  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  capable.     Hitherto  men  have 
not  been  actuated  in  the  formation  of  go- 
vernments  by    principle,   but    direded    by 
chance  and  convenience ;  the  beft  govern- 
ment that  exifts,  has  been  formed  by  time 
and  experiment,  but  from  thefe  experiments 
have  been  deduced  certain  principles,  which 
ought  henceforth  to  form  the  baiis  of  all  po- 
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Ikical  focleties,  and  thus,  by  further  experi- 
ment, we  acquire  new  principles.  A  fpirit 
of  inveftigation  has  now  gone  forth,  and  is 
fpreading  in  every  direction  over  all  the  arts 
of  life,  and  even  over  the  great  art  on  which 
all  others  depend,  the  art  of  government :  it 
is  not  by  crude  maxims  haftily  formed,  haf- 
tily  adopted,  and  tranfmitted  without  exa- 
mination from  one  age  to  another,  that  man- 
kind will  henceforth  be  governed  ;  they  will 
require  the  tcft  of  experience  for  all  the 
maxims  they  adopt,  and  judge  of  the  value 
of  opinions,  not  by  the  authority  of  thofe 
from  whom  they  come,  but  by  their  owa 
judgment.  Mankind  have  hitherto  been 
deceived  by  the  authority  of  names,  and 
foolifhly  fuppoled  that  becaufe  a  man  is  great 
in  fome  things,  he  mud  be  great  in  all, 
though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fal- 
libility of  human  judgment,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  difcovering  truth  upon  a  flight  exami- 
nation ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  in  education,  to  teach  young  people 
the  exercife  of  their  own  judgment  on  all 
occafions,  whereas  education  has  hitherto 
tended  only  to  teach  them  to  rely  on  the  au- 
thority of  others :  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
y  faculty 
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faculty  of  judgment  acquires  flrength  like  all 
our  other  faculties,  by  exercife  ;  it  Is  of  infi- 
nite ufe,  therefore,  to  habituate  young  peo- 
ple to  ufe  it  on  every  thing  which  is  to  be  the 
fubjedt  of  belief  or  pradice  ;  it  is  of  more 
confequence  to  know  a  little  thoroughly, 
than  to  know  a  great  deal  fuperficially.  To 
acquire  knowledge  is  in  the  power  of  moll 
people,  but  to  know  the  grounds  of  know- 
ledge requires  examination  and  patience ;  one 
day  fpent  in  the  acquifition  of  principles,  is 
worth  years  pafled  in  merely  fwallowing 
downfalls  and  opinions,  without  method  or 
judgment.  A  well-known  fuperficial  cox- 
comb, whofe  works  have  tended  to  fap  the 
foundation  of  every  thing  fincere  and  folid, 
for  ever  ftunned  the  ears  of  his  fon  with  the 
graces,  the  graces,  the  graces  :  but  a  father  who 
wiflies  his  child  to  be  truly  valuable  and  ufe- 
ful,  fhould  never  ceafe  to  repeat  to  him— 

PRINCIPLES,      PRINCIPLES,      PRINCIPLES; 

for  PRINCIPLES  are  every  thing:  once 
teach  a  young  man  to  know  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  every  thing  he  learns,  the  firft 
principles  on  which  every  thing  depends, 
once  teach  him  to  adt  and  to  judge  from  prin- 
ciple, and  you  have  fixed  the  condud  of  his 

life 
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life  In  a  fure  and  certain  path  :  but  at  prefent 
the  generality  of  men  act  only  from  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  moment,  from  fordid  intereft,  or 
temporary  convenience  ;  hence  it  is  that  few 
men  are  at  all  times  to  be  trufted;  and  it  is 
impoffiblc  for  a  man  to  be  regularly  and  con- 
ftantly  good,  without  he  adts  upon  princ'ple. 
By  the  unceafing  refearches  of  men  qualified 
to  examine  and  to  judge,  a  body  of  princi- 
ples is  now  forming  which  will  dire<5l  the 
future  conduct  of  the  world,  and  fix  every 
fpecies  of  knowledge  on  a  fure  balls ;  by  a 
multitude  of  experiments  only  can  any  prin- 
ciple be  afcertained ;  it  is  the  fame  in  che- 
miftry,  in  agriculture,  and  in  morality  ;  the 
adual  exigence  of  certain  qualities,  and  the 
adtual  utility  of  certain  maxims,  mufl  be 
proved  before  they  can  form  a  ground  of 
knowledge  or  of  condud.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  capable  of  being  proved  by  experi- 
ment is  knowledge,  whatever  is  not  is  mere 
pphiion,  and  deferves  to  be  regarded  only  as 
fuch  :  opinion  leads  to  knowledge,  but  ex- 
periment is  the  end  of  the  journey.  Supe- 
rior wifdom  fuggefts  the  probability  of  cer- 
tain fadls  or  opinions  being  true,  but  patient 
experiment  only  can  prove  them  to  be  fo : 
Y  2  it 
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It  is  from  negleding  the  one,  and  reftlng 
too  confidently  in  the  other,  that  the  world 
has  hitherto  been  fo  frequently  mifled.  While 
men  are  governed  by  opinions,  they  muft  be 
for  ever  liable  to  error,  doubt,  and  uncertain- 
ty :  they  mull  be  for  ever  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  unfettled  in  themfelves. 
Whenever  they  are  guided  folely  by  that 
which  their  faculties  enable  them  to  prove 
and  comprehend,  doubt  and  uncertainty  will 
vanifli ;  and  all  difputes  about  the  nature  of 
matter  and  fpirit,  pre-exiftence  and  eternity, 
&c.  with  all  the  mileries  and  murders  they 
have  occafioned,  will  for  ever  ceafe.  Men 
willfeekto  know  only  what  may  be  known, 
and  leave  all  queftions  relating  to  other  ef- 
fences,  to  thofe  fuperlor  beings  by  whom 
alone  they  can  be  comprehended. 

Morpeth^  April  30//&.  -    W.  B. 


TO  the  want  of  any  principles,  or  the 
adoption  of  falfe  ones,  are  to  be  attributed 
moft  of  the  miferies  of  the  world  :— it  is  a 
defeat  which  can  only  be  remedied  early  in 
life,  and  therefore  much  depends  on  the  edu- 
cation 
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cation  of  youth. — For  the  truth  of  this  pofi- 
tion  I  will  only  refer  to  the  world  at  large, 
but  principally  to  the  higher  and  lower 
ranks;  the  former  are  hardly  ever  taught 
any  principle  but  that  of  honour,  which  is 
k  falle  one  ;  and  the  latter,  have  no  means  of 
learning  any  ;  their  intereft,  mere  temporary 
intereft,  is  their  firfl:  object,  and  if  they  learn 
to  reftrain  their  paflions,  it  is  not  from  any 
principle  of  reditude,  but  from  the  fear  of 
punifhment,  or  the  hope  of  immediate  in- 
tereft. Now,  till  the  motives  of  human  con- 
duct are  taught  to  flow  from  a  purer  fource, 
it  is  needlefs  to  exped:  purity,  regularity,  and 
integrity,  or  a  ftate  of  fociety,  tranquil,  peace- 
able, and  refined  by  the  feelings  of  mutual 
confidence.  The  only  folid  and  permanent 
principle  of  condu(5t,  is  the  convidlion  that 
by  adling  humanely  and  juftly  to  others,  we 
promote  our  own  happincfs  Without  the 
conftant  operation  of  this  general  principle, 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  general  happi- 
nefs,  and  with  it  we  banilh  effectually  ge- 
neral mifery.  Should  it  be  thought  that  I 
have  too  partially  excepted  the  middle  ranks 
of  fociety  from  this  general  cenfure,  I  will 
only  fay,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  do  fo  entire- 

ly; 
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ly  ;  for  though  their  education  is  not  with- 
out principles,  yet  they  are  frequently  erro- 
neous, and  feldom  take  fufHcient  root  to  bear 
the  violence  and  deceitfulnefs  of  the  world. 
The  principle  of  honour,  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  higher  ranks  is  partly  regulated, 
I  have  flated  to  be  a  falfe  one,  and  it  is  falfe, 
becaufe  it  refts  folely  on  partial  opinion,  and 
not  on  general  utility  ;  it  is  an  imaginary 
ftandard,  formed  only  by  the  convention  of  a 
few  individuals,  and  is  frequently  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  truth  and  juftice  ;  its  max- 
ims are  arbitrary,  fludiuating,  and  contradic- 
tory, and  its  efieQs  are  not  virtue,  and  general 
happinefs,  but  private  convenience  and  ge- 
neral mifery:  honour  commands  an  affront 
to  be  expiated  by  the  rifque  of  life,  and  forae- 
times  by  death  :  truth  and  juftice  require 
only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fault,  and 
the  condemnation  of  public  opinion,  and 
public  reproof.  Honour  is  fatisfied,  in  many 
inftances,  with  a  partial  application  of  juf- 
tice, as  in  the  payment  of  our  debts,  of  which 
fome  only  are  denominated  debts  of  honour; 
while  others,  contraded  under  the  ftrideft 
obligations  of  juftice,  may  be  left  unpaid 
without  any  lofs  of  credit  or  charader  :  ho- 
nour 
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nour  depends  not  on  any  fixed  principle,  for 
what  is  honourable  one  day,  may  be  difgrace- 
ful  the  next:  and  the  honour  of  a  Ibldier 
confifts  in  obeying  the  commands  of  a  fupe- 
rior,  of  which  he  neither  examines  the  juf- 
tice  nor  propriety. 

But  honour  is  not  the  only  principle  which 
regulates  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks, 
for  where  intereft  is  concerned,  honour 
yields  her  place  with  little  relucflance  ;  nei- 
ther has  (he  power  to  controul  the  efiedl  of 
the  pafTions  by  any  confideration  of  the  evil 
they  occafion  ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
moil  unlimited  gratification  of  the  worfi:  of 
our  evil  propcnfities,  is  thoroughly  compati- 
ble with  the  principle  of  honour,  which  is 
not  like  julVice,  rigid,  inflexible,  and  exten- 
five. 

Another  principle  among  people  in  high 
life,  equally  erroneous,  and  equally  defiruc- 
tive,  is  to  follow  implicitly  the  dictates  of 
fafhion  and  cuftom  ;  to  this  every  thing  va- 
luable is  facrificed  ;  under  the  authority  of 
.  fadiion,  fociety  is  no  longer  the  intercourfe 
of  congenial  fouls,  but  a  mere  unconnected 
crowd,  where  pride,  envy,  malice,  indiffer- 
ence, vanity,  and  deceit,  are  the  conitant  vi- 

fitors, 
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fitors,and  where  gambling  fiipplles  the  place 
of  worfe  employment ;  or  it  is  the  unavail- 
ing refource  of  languor  and  vacuity,  the  con-i 
ftant  companions  of  afaihionable  education; 
in  the  empire  of  fafihion,  the  moft  amiable 
virtues  are  laughed  out  of  countenance,  and 
a  fpurious  kind  of  charity,  the  child  of  often- 
tation^  is  the  only  one  fuffered  to  intrude  : 
friendfhip  is  but  a  fine  name  for  long  ac- 
quaintance, and  every  thing  elfe  feems  what 
it  is  not ;  comfort,  convenience,  and  health, 
are  facrificed  to  appearance,  and  even  drefs  is 
not  an  article  of  ufe,  but  of  vanity  ;  truth,' 
opennefs,  and  fincerity  of  manners,  are  ba- 
nifhed  for  their  vulgarity ;  and  fimplicity,  the 
child  of  nature,  gives  place  to  deception  and 
artifice :  in  ftiort,  no  man  follows  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  others,  and  each 
man  is  the  flave  of  his  neighbour,  while  he 
thinks  he  is  purfuing  his  own  inclinations  ; 
he  neither  does  nor  avoids  any  thing  becaufe 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  but  becaufe  it  is  fafhion- 
able  or  vulgar.  Tafte,  opinion,  and  virtue, 
are  thus  facrificed  to  a  phantom,  which  is  for 
ever  taking  different  (hapes,  and  for  ever  mif- 
leads  men  from  nature,  truth,  and  fimplicity, 
from  all  that  is  virtuous,  amiable,  and  right. 

Such, 
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Such,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  picf^ure  of 
high  hfe,  under  the  guidance  of  the  princi- 
ples that  are  generally  adopted  ;  fuch  are 
thefe  who  are  the  objed:  of  admiration  to 
their  inferiors. — *'  Such  are  thy  gods,  O 
"  Ifrael  !" 

Though,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  there 
is  no  great  difference  of  principle,  yet  we  find 
greater  rediiude  of  conduct,  becaufe  thty  are 
more  under  the  controul,  and  more  under 
the  eye  of  each  other,  while  the  great  are 
exempted  from  all  controul,  by  the  weight 
and  authority  they  acquire  from  their 
wealth  :  religion,  too,  has  an  effed  on  them, 
which  is  feldom  felt  by  their  fuperiors,  who 
have  little  need  of  its  confolations,  and  little 
dread  of  its  terrors  :  but  to  found,  folid,  vir- 
tuous principles,  refulting  from  an  enlarged 
view  of  things,  from  jufl  notions  of  happi- 
nefs,  and  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  both  of  them  are  equally  ftrangers  ; 
and  they  muft  ever  remain  fo,  till  education 
is  conduced  by  different  rules  from  what  it 
is  at  prefent  ;  till  it  is  directed  more  to  cor- 
real the  heart  and  morals,  than  to  teach  a  few 
points  of  ufelefs  learning  ;  till  it  is  directed 
more  to  purpofes  of  focial,  as  well  as  civil 
z  life, 
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life,  to  make  good  men,  rather  than  good 
foldiers,  failors,  and  divines.  The  great  ob- 
jedl  of  education  at  prefent,  is  to  enable 
young  men  to  get  forward  in  the  world  :  and 
into  that  world  they  are  often  turned  loofe  at 
the  age  often  or  fifteen  years,  without  any 
other  qualification  than  a  little  fchool  learn- 
ing, and  they  are  thus  left  to  receive  the  edu- 
cation of  chance,  not  of  principles.  They 
are  never  taught  the  grand  radical  principle 
of  focial  happinefs,  to  do  good  to  others  for 
the  fake  of  their  own  comfort,  but  are  rather, 
from  all  that  they  fee,  taught  to  believe  that 
they  have  nobody  to  confider  but  themfelves; 
if  they  fall  into  what  is  called  good  hands, 
and  acquire  a  tolerable  regard  for  reputation, 
and  are  preferved  from  enormous  vices,  they 
may  arrive  at  the  very  higheft  ftations  with 
great  fuccefs  and  character,  and  be  held  up 
as  models  of  virtue,  though  they  fhould  be 
content  to  fee  thoufands  ftarving  around 
them,  while  they  are  revelling  in  plenty. 
Education,  conducSted  in  this  manner,  may 
fucceed  in  acquiring  rank  and  fortune ;  but 
no  fteady,  firm,  and  virtuous  principles,  can 
be  thus  acquired  by  chance,  any  more  than 
we  fliould  exped  a  grain  of  feed  to  grow  up 

and 
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and  flourifh  among  thorns  and  thiftles.  Men 
fo  educated,  may  get  through  the  world  even 
with  fplendid  reputation,  but  never  can  adt 
from  a  fteady,  conftant,  and  fervent  principle 
of  benevolence,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
of  any  lervice  to  their  fellow  creatures,  or 
contribute  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  is  by  this  teft  that  every  man's 
goodneis  mufl:  be  tried.  Such  a  man  is  a  very 
good  fort  of  a  man,  but  what  has  he  done 
to  make  others  wifer  or  happier  ?  But  after 
this  it  may  fairly  be  afked — What  is  there  in 
the  higher  ranks  to  compenfate  for  all  thefe 
deficiencies  ?  Nothing  but  their  manners, 
and  thefe  have  a  polifh,  an  eafe,  and  ele- 
gance, which  give  an  intereft  even  to  the 
molt  triHing  converfation,  which  foften  the 
harflier  features  of  vice,  and  make  even  vir- 
tue more  amiable: — fuch  a  polifli,  it  is  to  be 
wiflied,  might  not  exclufively  belong  to  one 
fet  of  people,  nor  ever  be  ufed  to  diJguife 
meannefs,  deceit,  treachery,  and  that  in  all 
ranks  it  might  be  found  as  the  ornament  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  integrity. 

But  if  this  want,  or  depravity  of  principle, 

is  to  be  lamented  in  piivate  fociety,  how 

much  more  in  the  rulers  of  the  world  ;  hence 

Z  2  it 
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it  is,  that  hiftory  is  but  the  record  of  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  great,  and  that  fo 
few  pages  are  fufficient  for  their  virtues. 
Among  all  the  great  chara<3:ers  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  how  few 
have  been  aduated  by  the  fteady  principle 
of  doing  good  to  mankind,  paffion  or  in- 
tereft  have  been  the  great  motive  of  the 
greateft  men  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  world  has 
been  difturbed  and  defolated,  and  that  ages 
have  pafTed  without  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  fociety.  The 
fteady  perfevering  efforts  of  a  few  individu- 
als have  effected  much,  but  little  compared 
with  what  might  have  been  done  by  thofe 
who  had  it  moft  in  their  power:  accident, 
caprice,  and  the  flow  moving  feries  of  events, 
have  done  more  for  mankind  than  all  thofe 
to  whofe  remembrance  hiftory  has  been  idly 
confecrated :  let  it  no  longer  then  be  the 
doubtful,  deceitful,  or  partial  record  of  fplen- 
did  atchievements,  but  the  faithful  narrator 
of  iuch  events  only,  as  have  contributed,  and 
may  contribute,  to  private  and  general  im- 
provement 

Morpstb^  June  Sfb.  W.  B. 

THE 
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THE  queftlons  which  were  propofed  in 
the  outfet  of  this  enquiry,  have  in  lome  de- 
gree been  aniwered  by  the  ftreis  that  has 
been  laid  on  the  neceffity  of  teaching  men  to 
a<fl  from  right  principles.  Now,  all  princi- 
ples are  right  or  wrong,  only  as  they  pro- 
duce happinefs  or  mifery,  and  can,  therefore, 
only  be  judged  by  their  effeds :  it  is  the 
£ame  in  the  fcience  of  morality,  as  in  all 
other  fciences  ;  if  we  fet  out  upon  wrong 
principles,  or  with  no  principle  at  all,  the 
conlcquence  muft  be  error,  mifcondudt,  and 
mifery.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  danger  is 
greater  than  in  the  other  :  becaule  in  the  one, 
we  have  nothing  to  lead  us  aftray  but  mif- 
take  or  ignorance,  for  no  appearance  of  in- 
tereft  can  ever  deceive  us  in  the  purfuits  of 
chemiltry,  botany,  or  agriculture  ;  but  in  all 
things  connected  with  the  conduct  of  life,  or 
the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other,  we  are 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  paflion  and  preju- 
dice ;  the  great  objed:  of  principle  is  to 
guide  and  dired:  us  through  the  mifts  and 
darknefs  which  thefe  occafion,  to  fee  our  own 
interert,  and  that  of  others,  as  infeparably 
conneded,  notwithftanding  the  falfe  light  in 

which 
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which  they  may  be  placed  by  theie  great  de- 
ceivers of  mankind. 

The  generality  of  writers  on  the  fubjeft  of 
morality,  merely  teach  us  how  to  avoid  evil, 
without  telling  us  how  to  do  good  ;  they  do 
not  enforce  the  neceffity  of  any  conftant,  adtive 
principle  of  benevolence,  fuited  to  all  ftations 
and  all  times  :  they  merely  advife  to  comply 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  true  and  juft 
in  all  our  dealings,  to  take  things  as  we  fmd 
them,  &c.  Now,  thefe  rules  may  be  very 
well  calculated  to  keep  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
to  make  a  part  of  it  happy  at  the  expence  of 
the  reft;  but  this  is  not  enough,  for  happi- 
nefs  is  as  much  the  right  of  one  man  as 
another,  without  we  fuppofe  that  the  Deity 
fent  forae  men  into  the  world  purpofely  to 
be  miferable,  which  does  not  feem  probable 
from  the  conftitution  of  nature,  for  all  men 
are  born  with  equal  capacities  for  happinefs, 
and  the  world  contains  the  means  of  it  for 
all  its  inhabitants;  yet  notwithftandingthis, 
there  fcems  to  be  a  tendency  in  mankind  to 
counterad:  all  thefe  bright  ideas,  or  elfe  why 
fo  much  mifery  in  the  world  :  whether  this 
arifes  from  the  inftitutions  of  fociety  which 
may  be  corrected,  or  from  fome  inherent  per-. 

verfenefa 
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verfenefs  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  no 
principles  can  counteract  or   deftroy,  time 
only  can  determine  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  for 
many  ages  no  juft  principles  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  attainment  of  general  happi- 
nefs,  none  which  feem  adequate  to  the  end 
propofed.      Individuals   have    at    all    times 
fought  their  own  private  utihty,  and  even 
that  they  have  purfued  by  means  ill  fuited  to 
the  purpofe.     Hence,  all  thofe  vicious  infti- 
tutions  founded   in   injuftice,  becaufe  they 
have  had  in  view  only  the  advantage  of  a 
few,  at  the  expence  of  the  multitude;  and 
though  in  many  countries  the  fpirit  of  chrif- 
tianity  and  philofophy  have  meliorated  the 
condition   of  the  opprcfTcd,  yet   they   have 
never  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil.     Philofo- 
phy has  indeed  done  much,  becaufe  it   has 
pointed  out  the  radical  defedts  and  corrup- 
tions of  many  fyftems  of  morality,  and  many 
political  inftitutions ;  it  has  laid  open  to  all, 
the  rights  of  all,  and  expofed  the  iniquity  of 
exclufive  privileges  not  grounded  in  general 
utility  :  it  has  done  more  within  the  lafl:  cen- 
tury for  the  promotion  of  human  happinefs, 
than  had  been  done  for  many  centuries  be- 
fore ; 
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fore;  and  when  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the 
turbulence  of  ambition  have  fubfided,  it  will 
refume  its  feat  in  the  world,  and  prefide  over 
the  councils  of  princes.  Without  principles, 
pow.  ' ,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  man,  is  like  a 
fword  in  the  hands  of  a  robber,  he  ufes  it 
only  to  effed  his  own  purpofes,  and  regards 
not  who  bleeds  nor  who  fuffers.  More  par- 
ticularly then  does  it  concern  the  world,  that 
men  of  illuftrious  birth  and  great  talents 
fhould  be  early  taught  the  great  principle  of 
doing  good,  of  conlidering,  in  all  their  ac- 
tions, their  own  happinefs  asconnedled  with 
that  of  others — that  they  ftiould  never  intend 
nor  undertake  any  defign,  without  faying  to 
themfelves,  will  this  injure  any  other  man? 
will  it  produce  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  am  I 
promoting  my  own  advantage  at  the  expence 
and  coft  of  others  ?  This  is  a  broad  and  ex- 
tenfive  principle,  and  adapted  to  general  ufe, 
and  he  who  is  determined  to  a6t  on  it,  muft 
make  a  deep  fearch  into  his  condud  and  his 
motives,  and  take  a  w^ide  furvey  of  things  ; 
fuch  a  man  will,  in  all  the  events  of  life,  be 
conftantly  fiiperior  to  the  ill  effeds  of  his 
own  paffions,  and  thofe  of  other  people  ;  he 

will 
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will  endeavour  to  fee  every  obje£l  in  its  true 
light,  and  make  every  allowance  tor  the  fail- 
ings and  defeds  of  others,  for  their  weak- 
nefs,  temptations,  and  ignorance  ;  he  will 
purfue  with  fteadinefs  and  firmnefs,  what- 
ever good  purpofe  he  has  in  view,  without 
being  diverted  from  it  by  the  perverfenefs 
or  contradiction  of  others ;  he  will  trull 
more  to  the  fteady  and  conftant  effects  of 
good  intentions,  than  fear  the  waywardnefs 
of  caprice  and  prejudice;  and  though  from 
the  coHifions  of  human  paffions,  he  cannot 
always  expert  to  do  good  to  fome  without 
giving  offence  to  others,  he  will  adhere  to 
his  purpofe  and  wait  for  events  to  juilify  the 
wifdom  and  purity  of  his  intentions :  fuch  a 
man  will  be  happy  as  far  as  happinefs  de- 
pends on  inward  difpofitions,  and  he  will 
make  others  happy,  as  far  as  his  fortune 
will  permit  him  to  relieve  their  wants,  and 
hh  principles   prevent  him  from  dilturbing 

their   tranquillity. Such    are  the    effects 

which  may  be  produced  in  the  world  by 
the  conftant  operation  of  virtuous  principles. 
To  know  how  thefe  are  to  be  implanted  in 
the  breads  of  youth,  requires  long  and  at- 
A  a  tentive 
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tentive  experiment ;  and  the  confideration 
of  the  fuhjed:  might  lead  me  beyond  the 
bounds  of  my  original  purpofe,  which  was 
at  prei'ent  merely  to  enforce  the  neceflity  of 
ading  upon  folid  and  virtuous  principles. 

W.  B. 

Morpeth^  Sept.  3,  1800. 
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Page    19.— For  Apollo,  read  the  god. 

1    A4,— Line  5.  for  are,  read  is. 

c6— line  4.  from  the  bottom,  after  ktndness,  put  ? 

, 110!— Line  2.  put  only  a  comma  at  nature,  and  a  period  at  Bl. 

jj  ■_!  ine  3.  from  the  bottom,  dele  "own. 

126  —Line  4.  from  the  bottom,  for  r.  read  h. 

, i34;_Sonnet,  line  13-  tor  mirth  read  claims. 
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